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| remarkable ability that I had displayed ; nor 


ME. 
ee because I had excited the interest of any 


In the still hours of the night ; in the even- 
ing rest from labour—when the twilight 
shadows darken my solitary room, and often- 
times in the broad glare of day, amongst the 
eager busy merchants upon ’Change—it comes 
before me: the picture of my lost shadowy 
home. So dim and indistinct at times seems 
the line that separates my past from my pre- 
sent self; so dream-like seem the events 
that have made me the hunted outcast which 
I am, that, painful as my history is, it is a 
mental relief to me to go over it step by step, 
and dwell upon the faces of those who are 
now lost to me for evermore. 

It seems but yesterday—although many 
years have passed away—that I was ina posi- 
tion of trust in the counting-house of Askew 
Dobell, and Picard. A quaint, old, red-brick 
house it was; standing iu a court-yard, up a 
gate-way, in a lane in the City leading down 
to the river. I see it as plainly as if it stood 


member of the firm, for I seldom saw the 
faces of my employers. It was purely the 
result of a system which ordained a general 
rise throughout the house when any old clerk 
died, or was pensioned off, Old Mr. Askew, 
the founder of the house—a man, so tradition 
said, who had once been a porter at the 
dvorway which now owned him for a master 
—had practically retired from business to a 
similar quaint old mansion at Peckham. He 
never came to the City more than twelve 
times a-year, to inspect the monthly balances ; 
and then, he only remained about an hour. 
He did not even know the names of half the 
people in his employment. Mr. Dobell, the 
second partner, was twenty years younger 
than Mr. Askew ; active, decisive, and retir- 
ing: a man whose whole mind was devoted 
to his business, and who looked upon us all 
as only so many parts of a machine for carry- 
ing out his objects. The third partner in the 


before me now, with the old cherubim carving | firm, Mr. Picard, was a man of a very differ- 
over the door-way ; the green mossy stones in| ent stamp from the other two. At one 
the yard ; the twelve half-gallon fire-buckets | aa he had been our managing clerk, and 
hanging up, all painted with the City arms ;; he obtained his share in the business in the 
the long, narrow windows, with their broad, same year that I entered the house. He was 
flat, wooden frames ; the dark oaken rooms, | of French extraction ; thin, sallow, with small 
especially the one where I used to sit, looking | grey eyes, and light sandy hair. His age, at 
out into the small, square, burial-ground|the time I am writing of, must have been 
of a church, with half-a-dozen decayed,|near fifty. Although his origin was very 
illegible tombstones ; frail memorials of old | obscure—some of our old clerks remembering 
Turkey merchants, who were born, who|him walking about the Docks in an almost 
lived, and who died under the shadow of|shoeless state—his pride was very great, and 
the one melancholy tree that waved before| his harshness, sternness, and uneasy, fretful, 
my window ; the long, dark passages, with| and ever-conscious attempts at dignity, were 
more fire-buckets; and the large fireplaces,|a painful contrast to the quiet, off-hand 
with their elaborate fluted marble mantel-|manuner of Mr. Dobell, or the venerable and 
shelves and pilasters. dreamy calmness of old Mr. Askew, He was 
I entered the service of those old merchants | a bad-hearted, cold, calculating man,—a man 
about the age of sixteen, fresh from the Blue-| with a strong, reckless will; who allowed 
Coat School; a raw, ungainly lad, with no| nothing to stand between him and his self- 
knowledge or experience of the world, and| interest. When he came into authority, and 
with a strong letter of recommendation from | had his name put up as one of the firm, his 
the head master, which procured me a junior | humble relations were removed to a distance ; 
clerkship. Our business was conducted with | and a poor old Irishwoman, who had kept a 
a steady tranquillity—an almost holy calm—_| fruit-stall upon sufferance under our gateway 
in harmony with the place; which had the for many years, was swept away, because he 
air of a sacred temple dedicated to commerce. felt that she remembered him in the days of 
I rose step by step ; till at last, about the age his poverty. 
of thirty, I attained the position of a first-/ My position and duties required me to 
class clerk, My advance was not due to any | live in the house, and to take charge of the 
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place. When I married, 1 took my wife, | and adoctor’sconsulting-room. He was ahigh- 


Esther, to our old City home, and our one 
child, little Margaret, was born there. The 
child was a little blue-eyed, fair-haired thing ; 
and it was a pleasing sight to see her, between 
two and three years of age, trotting along 
the dark passages, and going carefully up the 
broad oaken stairs. On one occasion she was 
checked by the order of Mr. Picard for mak- 
ing a noise during business hours ; and, from 
ten to five, she had to confine herself to her 
little dingy room at the top of the house. She 


was a great favourite with many of the old) 


childless clerks, who used to bring her pre- 


sents of fruit in the summer mornings. | 


Scarcely a day passed but what I stole an 
hour—my dinner hour—to play with her; 
and, in the long summer evenings, I carried 
her down to the river to watch the boats. 
Sometimes, on Sundays, I took her out of the 
city into the fields about Canonbury, and 
carried her back again loaded with butter- 
cups. She was a companion to me—often- 
times my only companion, with her innocent | 
prattle, and gentle, winning ways—for my | 
wife, Esther, was cold and reserved in her} 
manners, with settled habits, formed before 
our marriage. She was an earnest Baptist, 
and attended regularly three times a week, a 
chapel for that persuasion, in Finsbury. My 
home often looked cheerless enough, when 
little Margaret had retired to bed, and my 
wife’s empty chair stood before me; but I 
did not complain—it would not have been 
just for me to do so—for I knew Esther’s 
opinions and habits before I married her ; yet | 
I thought I discerned, beneath the hard a) 
tarian crust, signs of a true, womanly, loving 
heart ; signs, amongst the strict faith and | 
stern principles, of an affection equal to my 
own. I may have been mistaken in her, as} 
she was mistaken—O how bitterly mistaken | 
—in me! Her will was stronger than mine, 
and it fretted itself silently, but incessantly, in 
vain endeavours to lead me along the path 
she had chosen for herself. She may have 
misunderstood my resistance, as I may have 
misapprehended her motives for desiring 
to alter my habits and tone of thinking. 
There were probably faults and errors on 
both sides. 

Thus we went on from day to day ; Esther 
going in her direction and 1 going in mine, 
while the child acted as a gentle link that 
bound us together. 

About this time Mr. Askew finally retired 
from business, and there was a general step 
upward throughout the house: Mr. Picard 
getting one degree nearer absolute authority. 
The first use that he made of his new power 
was to introduce an only son into the counting- 
house who had not been regularly brought 
up to the ranks of trade; but who had re- 
ceived, since his father’s entrance as a member 
of the firm, a loose, hurried, crammed, half-pro- 


jpranties clerk in the house. 


spirited young man, whose training had been 
of that incomplete character, which had only 
served to unsteady him. He had his father’s 
fault of a strong, reckless will, unchecked by 
anything like his father’s cold, calculating 
| head ; though tempered by a virtue that his 
‘father never possessed — an open-hearted 
generosity. As he had everything to learn, 
and was a troublesome pupil, he was as- 
|signed to my care. His writing-table was 
brought into my office, and I had plenty 
of opportunity of judging of his character. 
With all his errors and shortcomings—not 
to say vices—it was impossible not to like 
him. There is always a charm about a 
free, impulsive nature that carries the heart 
where the judgment cannot follow. Sur- 
rounded, as [ had been for so many years, by 
the restraints imposed by persons who made 
me feel that they were my masters, and with 
little congeniality and sympathy in my do- 
mestic relations, I gave myself up, perhaps 
too freely and unreservedly, to the influence 
of young Mr. Picard’s society. Although 
more than ten years his senior, I held and 
claimed no authority over him; his more 
powerful will and bolder spirit holding me 
in subjection. I screened the fact of his late 
arrivals, and his frequent absences, by doing 
his work for him ; and, for anything that Mr. 
Dobell or his father knew, he was the most 
Little Mar- 
garet soon found him out, and took a childish 
liking to him. He was never tired of play- 
ing with her ; and, seldom a week passed, that 
he did not bring her something new in the 
shape of toys or sweetmeats. My evenings 
at home, which used to be solitary, were now 
solitary no longer: either he came and kept 
me company, unknown to his father—who 
would have been indignant at his associating 
with one of the ordinary clerks—or (which 
was most frequently the case) I accompanied 
him in his evening rambles about town. The 
gulf between me and Esther was greatly 
widened. 

Thus our lives went on in the old city 
mansion, with little variety, until our child 
completed her third year. 

Young Mr. Picard had been absent from 
the office for more than a week, and illness, 
as usual, was pleaded as the cause. In about 
four days more, he returned, looking, ¢er- 
tainly, much thinner and paler than usual. 
I did not question him then as to the real 
cause of his absence ; for there were arrears 
to work up, and he did not seem in a com- 
municative humour. This was on a Satur- 
day. On the following Monday, at about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, he brought in a 
cheque for five hundred pounds, drawn by 
the firm upon our bankers, Messrs. Burney, 
Holt, and Burney, of Lombard Street. This, 
he told me, was an amount he had got his 





fessional education, and who had hovered for | father and Mr. Dobell to advance him for a 


some time between the choice ofalawyer’s office 


short period, to enter upon a little specula- 
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tion on his own account, and he gave it to! 
me to get changed when I went down to’ 
the bankers’ to pay in money on the same) 
afternoon. In the meantime he induced me 
to give him two hundred pounds on account, 
out of the cash that I, as cashier, had re- 
ceived duriug the day. Shortly afterwards | 
he went away, saying he would receive the | 
other portion in the morning. I went to 
the bankers’ that afternoon, cashed the cheque 
for five hundred pounds, returned the two! 
hundred to my cash charge, paid it in to| 
the credit of the firm, and returned to the| 
office with the three hundred pounds in my 
possession, in bank notes, for young Mr. 
Picard when he came in the morning. I 
never saw him again, and never shall, in 
this world. 

As to the cheque—it wasa forgery. The 
bankers had discovered it later in the evening, 
and I was taken into custody, with the bank 
notes in my pocket-book, by a Bow Street 
officer,acting under Mr. Picard senior’s orders. 
My wife was not athome. Casting, therefore, 
one hurried glance at my poor, unconscious, | 
sleeping child—a glance in which were con- 
centrated the love and agony of a lifetime—I 
turned my back upon the old house to go 
with the officer to the appointed prison. 

The next morning, at the preliminary ex- 
amination before a magistrate, the charge 
was made out. I gave my explanation ; but 
young Mr. Picard was not to be found, and | 
unsupported, as I was, by any evidence ; with | 
a string of circumstances so strongly against 
me, what could I expect? I was fully com-| 
mitted, and removed to Newgate to take my, 
trial at the ensuing sessions. 

Prostrated with grief and shame, I passed | 
the first night in my dismal cell, in stupor) 
rather than sleep; broken by thoughts of my 
lost home. My poor dear child seemed to 
me to be removed to an immeasurable dis- 
tance—to belong to another world—and even 
my cold, passionless wife appeared in warmer 
and more wifely colours, and my heart was 
softened towards her. I felt as if I had left 
her, in the morning, full of health and strength, 
and had returned at nightfall to find her 
dead. I had gone carefully back through 
my past life, recalling opportunities that I 
had purposely avoided for reconciliation ; 
magnifying little tendernesses of hers into! 
acts of great and loving kindness, and dwell- | 
ing with self-reproach upon those bitter hours 
when I resented what I thought was cold| 
indifference, 

In the morning I was fully aroused from | 
my dream to the horrors of my position. I 
was innocent in the eyes of Heaven—inno- 
cent in the eyes of the law ; but, for all that, 
I had met by anticipation the fate of the com- 
monest felon. I was innocent, at present, 
in the eyes of the law; but I was herded 
without discrimination with the vilest out- 
casts of society. My short diurnal walk was 
taken in the common prison-yard with burg- 
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lars, pickpockets, and all the varied dress of 
crime, and I was thankful when I was not 
dogged by the bloody footsteps of the mur- 
derer. Although innocent, at present, in the 
eyes of the law, I had to take my share in 


|administering the internal economy of my 


prison. I had to scrub and wash and keep 
cleanly a portion of the gaol, lest any physical 
taint should come where there was so much 
moral pollution. I had to take my turn in 
sweeping the yard, that the dainty feet of 
the professional thief might not be soiled 
with his morning’s promenade. Even now, 
after the lapse of years, worn down as I am 
by sorrow and long suffering, when I think 
of the treatment I received while awaiting 
my trial, my blood boils. 

The first morning, at the visiting half- 
hour allowed by the prison regulations, from 
twelve to half-past, I was stopped in my 
short impatient walk by hearing my name 
called by the turnkey : my wife had come to 
see me. I went to the grating where stood 
many of my fellow-prisoners talking to their 
wives and triends, and, making room against 
the bars, I brought myself face to face with 
Esther. There, outside another barrier, be- 
tween which and my own walked the officer 
on duty, she stood with her cold, passionless 
face looking sterner and paler than usual ; 
her thin lips firmly compressed, and her keen 
grey eyes fixed upon me with a searching, 
dubious expression. Thinking of the place 
T was in, and the character of my companions, 
whose voices, without one tone of sorrow or 
remorse, were busy around me; feeling cold, 
dirty, and miserable, and looking from all 
this upon Esther as she stood there before 
me in her Quakerish dress, and neat, clean 
respectability ; I wavered fora moment in 
the belief of my innocence, and felt that 
there was an impassable gulf between us, 
which my desponding heart told me would 
never be bridged over. 

“ Esther,” I said, “has young Mr. Picard 
been heard of? Is little Margaret well ? 
Do my employers really believe me 
guilty?” , 

“ Randall,” she answered, in a calm, clear 


| voice, “ your own heart must tell you whe- 


ther young Mr. Picard will ever be found. 
Our child, thank God, is well, and too young 
to know the great grief and shame that have 
fallen on us. Mr. Dobell has carefully 
avoided speaking to me upon the subject of 
your suspected crime, but Mr. Picard believes 
you guilty.” 

Though I could not clearly see the expres- 
sion of her face, broken up as it was into 
isolated features by the double row of inter- 
vening bars, I felt that her eyes were fixed 
curiously upon me, and the tone of her voice, 
as she said this, told me that I was suspected 
—suspected even of crime far deeper than 
forgery! A cold shudder passed across my 
heart, and the old feeling of antagonism came 
back again to harden me. 
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“ Randall,” she continued in the same emo- 
tionless tone, “some money that I had saved 
for the child, I have devoted to your defence, 
and to procuring you certain comforts which 
you will sadly need here. If you are guilty, 
pray to be forgiven : if you are innocent, pray 
—as I and Margaret will pray—that this 
dark cloud may pass from us.” 

Her voice lingered in my ear, although she 
had left the place. I returned to pace the 
stone yard of the prison. At night, as I lay 
awake upon the hard bed, those cold words, 
so full of duty but so wanting in love, still 
rang in my ears, resting like bars of lead 
upon my heart. In aneighbouring cell were 
two cheerful rogues, free from all mental 
care, calmly planning crimes yet unperpe- 
trated. A dark, defiant spirit was on my 
soul. I thought, perhaps, I should have 


been as happy, if I had been as guilty, as 


they. I fell into a short, uneasy sleep, in 
which little Margaret appeared to me stand- 
ing at the gateway of the old mansion, with 
her slight dress fluttering in the wind. She 
was looking up and down the lane, and cry- 
ing for a missing friend who did not come ; 
and the faces of the cherubim in the carv- 
ing over the gate were turned in pity upon 
her. 

Twice again Esther visited me: still with 
the same story; for young Mr. Picard had 
not been found—still with the same tone— 
still with the same look. At length, the day 
of trial came. As I stood in the dock the 
first person my eye fell upon in the Court 
was Mr. Picard ; his sallow face looking sal- 
lower than ever, his small grey eyes peering 
quickly and sharply about him. He was 


there to watch over his family honour; to) 


obtain a conviction at any cost, and to favour 
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| completely obliterated by the operation of 
| time and distance, and the old love I gave to 
|her as a girl came back in all its tender- 


(Conducted by 
secret as to what we were, we were landed 
safely in New York. My companion went 
his way, and Tentered the service of a store- 
keeper, and worked steadily for four years 
—four long years, in which the vision of 
my lost home was constantly before me, 
Any feeling of resentment that I may have 


| felt at the suspicions of my wife, and at her 


seeming indifference to my fate, was now 


ness and force. She appeared to me as the 
guardian and protector of my dear father- 
less child, whom I had left sleeping in- 
nocently in her little bed on the night when 
the door of my lost home closed upon me, 
My dreams by night, my one thought by 
| day, grew in intensity, until I could resist 
the impulse no longer. Risking the chance 
of discovery, I procured a passage, and 
landed in London in the winter of the fifth 
| year from that in which I had left Eng- 
| land. 

I took a lodging at a small public-house at 
Wapping, near the river ; and I neglected no 
means to escape observation. I waited with 
| a beating, anxious heart impatiently for night; 





|and, when it came, I went forth well dis- 
' guised, keeping along the line of docks and 
| silent warehouses, until I reached the end of 
| the lane-in which the old mansion stood. I 
| did not dare to make any inquiry to know if 
| Esther and the child were still at the old 
‘home ; but my knowledge of the character 
and prospects of my wife, told nie that, if the 
firm had allowed her to stay, she would have 
accepted the offer, as her principles and de- 
termination would have sustained her under 
any feeling of disgrace. I walked slowly up 


the belief that I had either murdered his son, | the old familiar lane, until I stood before the 
or had compelled him to keep out of the way.| gateway. It was near eight o’clock, and the 
Esther was there, too, following the pro-| gate was closed, but itlooked the same as it 
ceedings with quiet intensity; her face | did when I first knew it as a boy; so did the 
fixed as marble, and her eyes resting upon! quaint oak carving, and the silent court-yard, 
me the whole time without a tear. It was) seen through the small grating. There were 
over at last, the long painful trial, and [| no lights in the front, and I went cautiously 
was convicted; sentenced to transporta-| round, up a side lane, and along a narrow pas- 
tion for life. I saw the triumph on Mr. | sage that ran between the churchyard and the 
Picard’s features; and, with glazed eyes I saw | back of the house. At that moment the church 
Esther leave the Court with her dark veil | clock struck eight, and the bells chimed the 
closely drawn over her face. She stooped,| Evening Hymn, slowly aud musically, as they 
and, I thought, sobbed; but I saw her no/| had done, perhaps, for centuries ; slowly and 
more. Ina few weeks I was on the high! musically, as they had done in the days gone 
keas, proceeding to a penal settlement.| by, while I sat at the window with little Mar- 
Uften in the dead of night the vision of| garet in my arms, nursing her to sleep. A 
my fatherless child weeping in the gateway | flood of memories came across my heart. 
of the old mansion passed before me, and| Forgetful of the object that had brought 
sometimes I heard her little gentle voice in|me there I leant against the railings and 
the wailing of the wind. The veil had fallen | wept. 
over my lost home never torise again—never| ‘lhe chimes ceased, and the spell was bro- 
but once—years after. | ken. I was recalled to the momentous task 
Our vessel never reached her destination.| that lay before me. I approached, with a 
She was wrecked in the third month of our| trembling step, the window of what used to 
voyage, and all on board, except myself and| be our sitting-room on the ground-floor. [ 
another convict, were lost. We were picked| saw lights through the crevices of the 
up by an American vessel; and, keeping our! closed shutters. Putting my ear closely 
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against the wall I heard the hum of voices. | the principal clerks presented a note of 


Faint, confused and indistinct as the sound|sympathy and condolence to your good 


was, something—perhaps the associations of 
the place—made me feel that I was listen- 
ing to my wife and child. I was startled 
by the sound of footsteps; and, turning 
my eyes in the direction 
to the passage (it had but one entrance), 
I saw approaching, an old man, who had 


been in the service of the firm, as house | 


porter for fifty years. He was called blind 


Stephen; for, though not totally blind, his| 
He | 


eyes had a stony, glazed appearance. 
had lived so long in the house that he would 
have died if he had been removed ; and, in 
consideration of his lengthened service, he 
was retained, by Mr. Askew’s special com- 


mands, This was before I left, and I pre-| 
sumed from finding him there, that he was/ 


still at his old duty ; coming round to see, or 
rather feel, that all was secure before retiring 
for the night. I shrank against the wall 
with the hope of avoiding discovery : not that 
I feared the consequences of being recognised 
by Stephen—for I had many claims upon his 
kindness and sympathy—but that I dreaded, 
although I longed, to hear what he might 
have to tell me. 
me, as if by instinct; for I was perfectly, 
breathlessly, still; and paused immediately 
opposite to where I was partially hidden, 
under the shadow of the wall. He seemed 
to feel that some one was there, and his 
lazed eyes were directed full upon me, 
ooking now more ghastly than ever, as they 
glistened in the light of the moon, which 
just then had passed from behind a cloud, 
Unable to restrain myself I uttered his 
name. 

“Good God! Mr. Randall, is it you?” 
he exclaimed, with a start, recognising my 


* voice. “We thought you were drowned !” 


“Tt is, Stephen,” Lreplied, coming forward. 
“Tell me, for Mercy’s sake, are Esther and 
the child well?” 

“They are.” 

“ Are they kere?” 

“In that room, Mr. Randall,” pointing to 
the one at which I had been listening. 

“Thank God !” 

“They are much changed, Mr. Randall, 
since you , Since you went away,” he con- 
tinued in a sorrowful tone, 

“Do they ever speak of me in your hear- 
ing, Stephen, when you are about the house ?” 

“ Never, now, Mr. Randall.” 

There was something in the tone of 
Stephen’s voice that weighed upon my heart. 
He always was a kind old fellow, with a de- 

ree of refinement above his class; but now, 
his voice was weak, and sad, and tremulous ; 
more so than what he told me seemed to de- 
mand. I conjured him to tell me all. With 
considerable hesitation and emotion, he com- 
plied. 

“None of us in the office thought you 
guilty of the forgery, sir, not one; and 





| lady. 


of the entrance | 


| great lonely house. 
He came directly towards | 


Mr. Picard became, as he is now, 
more harsh and disagreeable than ever; and, 
at one time, we thought Mrs. Randall would 
leave the place; but Mr. Dobell, we fancy, 
persuaded her to stay. She was always, you 
know, sir, of a very serious turn, and she 
now went more frequently to chapel than 
ever. She took on a great deal, we fancy, at 
first ; but she is a lady, sir, of great spirit and 
firmness, and she concealed her feelings very 
well, and held herself up as proudly as the 
best of them.” 

“And poor little Margaret, did she miss 
me much ?” 

“Indeed, sir, she did at first. Poor little 
dear, I often heard her crying after you in 
the morning ; and, for many weeks, not even 
the fear of Mr, Picard could keep her from 
going down in the daytime to the gateway 


| and standing there looking up and down the 


lane, until she was fetched gently back by 
me. God forgive me for the many falsehoods 
I told her, sir, about your coming back! But 
I could not bear to see her crying about the 
And she always asked 
after you in such a loving, innocent, sorrow- 
ful way.” 

Poor old Stephen’s narrative was here 
stopped by tears; as for me, I sobbed like a 
child. 

“ Many of the gentlemen, sir, would gladly 
have taken her to their own homes; but 
your good lady would not part with her. I 
used often to go up to her little room at the 
top of the house and play with her as I had 
seen you do, sir, in the middle of the day, 
She was always very glad to see me; and 
sometimes she would take me to the window 
when the noonday chimes of our old church 
were playing, and, pointing up to the sky 
above the tower, would fancy she saw you 
there. By degrees her inquiries after you 
became less frequent ; and when the intelli- 
gence of the wreck of your ship arrived, and 
your good lady put her into mourning, sup- 
posing you dead, she had ceased to ask about 
you.” 

“ Has she grown much ?” 

“Very much, sir. She is a dear, sweet, 
gentle thing: we all respect your good 
lady, but we love little Margaret; and 
although I lost my sight entirely, four 
years ago, and am now stone blind, I know 
her height to a hair, for there is not a night 





| that she does not kiss me before she goes to 
| bed, and I have had to stoop less for the kiss 
| every week all that time.” 


“Has young Mr. Picard ever been heard 
of ?” 

“OQ yes, sir. We believe he was found 
murdered in some low house in a remote part 
of the town; but Mr. Picard senior hushed 

| the matter up, so that we never clearly knew 
| the facts.” 
| “] thought he would never have allowed 
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me to suffer for him,” I returned, “if he had 
been on this side of the grave.” 

“No, that he would not,” replied Ste- 

hen. | 

I felt from Stephen’s manner that there | 
was yet some disclosure which his nerve was | 
scarcely equal to make. Painful or not, I) 
again conjured him to tell me all. After| 
much entreaty I learned from him the dread- 
ful truth that my wife had married again. 
It was many minutes before I recovered | 
from the shock. My lost home stood before | 
me, and I was an outcast wanderer on the) 
wide earth. 

“They have been married about a twelve- 
month,” continued Stéphen, “and, although I 
can only feel what kind of a man he is, I 
don’t think they are happy.” 

“Ts he kind to the child?” I inquired, 
almost sternly. 

“| don’t think he is positively unkind ; 
but he is very strict. He was a member of 
the chapel that your good lady used to 
go to, and he tries to mould little Mar- 
garet after his own heart. I fear they are 
not happy. Your good lady is less reserved 
before me as I am blind, and I feel sometimes 
that when she is reading she is thinking of| 
you.” 

“Stephen,” I replied, sadly and firmly, “1! 
have only one more réquest to make of you| 
before I leave the country again for ever. 
Keep my secret, and'let me for one minute 
see Esther and the child.” 

“T will,” returned Stephen, weeping bit- 
terly, “that I will ; and may Heaven sustain 
you in your trouble.” 

He threw the old wooden shutter back, 
which was not fastened on the inside, and 
exposed the long, deep, narrow recess, closed 
in at the end with red curtains glowing with 
the fire and light within. 

“TI will now go into the room,” he said, 
“and deliver my keys ; and, while there, I will 
contrive to hook back the curtain.” 

I thanked him with a silent pressure of 
the hand, and he went. Just then the deep 
church bell struck nine, and every stroke 
sounded iike a knell upon my beating 
heart. I watched—O how intensely I 


I could not see his face ; but I heard his voice 
faintly muttering the words of prayer. Did 
anyone in all that supplicating group think 
of the poor, wrecked, convict outcast? 
God alone knows. The curtain closed, and 
shut out my Lost Home from my dimmed 
sight for evermore. 


HARD ROADS. 


MonsizuR GoBEMOUCHE, in his interesting 
work upon Japan—which ought to be in the 
hands of at least every one who can read—has 
an important chapter on Japanese roads. 
The substance of it was communicated, 
as he states, by the Pére Canardeur, a worthy 
Jesuit, who penetrated into the island of 
Niphon in the character of a ship-wrecked 
Chinaman, and passed three years there, 

artly in the service of an attorney at 

eddo, and partly in the situation of clerk to 
a landsurveyor at Meaco. 

It appears that the good father, whose 
talents as a traveller were soon recognised, 
was much employed in affuirs in different 
parts of the island. On his first expedition 
into the interior, he was much surprised 
at the system of road-management, so diffe- 
rent from anything he had seen or heard 
of in any European country, and he de- 
termined to investigate it fully, an object 
for which his occupations gave him pecu- 
liar facilities. Hence the chapter of M. 
Gobemouche. 

The traveller in Japan, we are told, no 
sooner attempts to leave a town than he is 
met by what the Pére Canardeur calls a 
barrier, and which he describes as a high and 
strong fence of timber, reaching across the 
road, with a gate at one side, through which 
passengers, whether in palanquins or on , 
horseback, are slowly filtered. By the side 
of the gate stands a man, generally of the 
lowest or Cooly class, whose business it is 
to receive from each passing vehicle or 
horseman certain small coins, equivalent to 
the cash and candareen of China. On his 
first expedition the Pére took it for granted 
that this was a kind of Custom House, though 
he was much struck, he tells us, by the un- 








watched !—grasping the window-sill with my | official appearance of the persopage to whom 
hands. At length the curtain was drawn|the Imperial Government had delegated the 
back, and the vision of my lost home stood | ticklish business of collecting the duties. 
before me. ‘lhey were engaged in evening | However, as he had nothing which by any 
prayer. My child—my dear lost child—j possibility could be considered contraband, 
now grown tall and graceful, was kneeling | he proceeded with a fearless mien to undergo 
at a chair: her long golden hair falling in | the ordeal. To his surprise, no search was 
clusters over her slender, folded hands,| made, no questions were asked, except a 
Esther was also kneeling with her face to-|demand for money, with which his com- 
wards me. It looked more aged and care-| panion at once complied. The reverend 
worn than I expected to see it, but it was| Pére, who seems at first to have considered 
still the old pale, statue-like face that I) the whole proceeding little better than high- 
had cherished in my dreams, and that had| way robbery, was informed that it was not 
nestled on my shoulder in the days gone | his baggage, but himself and his horse that 
by. | Were contraband, and could not pass without 
paying duty. Moralising on the incon- 


He who now stood in my place as the 
guardian of my lost home was kneeling where. venience of the thing, but comforting himself 
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with the idea that it was only once in a way, 


he proceeded on his journey. But what was 
his astonishment when, after riding about 
a mile, they were stopped by a similar 
obstacle? In fact, he soon discovered that 
these stations were planted all over the 
country at distances of two or three kilo- 
métres apart. At each of them they were 
stopped and had to produce a kind of receipt 
which had been given them at the previous 
barrier. Sometimes this exempted them 
from paying again, but at every second or 
third station a new payment was necessary. 
As the national dress consists of a great 
number of loose gowns of silk, or cotton, or 
oilskin, fastened round the waist by a girdle 
tied in numerous knots, and as money is 
always carried in the loose sleeves of the 
innermost gown, which are sewn up 80 as 
to form pockets, the ceremonies of untying, 
and unfolding, and hunting for cash in the 
recesses of the dress, bocome rather tedious 
by frequent repetition, especially during 
the violent storms of hail and lightning 
which prevail in the islands. Sometimes, 


too, a fretful or vicious horse will insist | 


on charging the gate, and many fatal acci- 
dents have thus taken place. In the vici- 


nity of populous towns, where the traffic) 


is Bg great, the crowds of horsemen, 
al 
of oxen, swine, and _ buffaloes, all of 
which have to pay the tax, cause the 
greatest confusion at every stopping-place. 
An inconvenience, says M. Gobemouche, 
that would be intolerable in any country 
where wheeled carriages are commonly 
employed, 

This tax, the Pére Canardeur was in- 
formed, professed to be collected for the 
maintenance of the roads, But roads have 
existed in Japan for many hundred years, 
while this system of taxation is compara- 
tively novel. Neither the ancient laws of 
the Dairo dynasty, nor the enactments of the 
great oe. Tay Koy, who reigned about 
three hundred years ago, make any mention 
of it. On the contrary, they provide that 
roads should be made and maintained by the 
proprietors of land in the districts through 
which they: pass. But these proprietors, 
impatient of the burden, prevailed on one of 
the later emperors to lay this tax upon 
passengers. Had they carried out their 
object by imposing a tax upon animals of all 
descriptions, to be levied once in the year, 
the people would probably have submitted 
to it quietly. But the perpetual annoyance 
of the present system must always make it 
unpopular, It is as if an European state, 
instead of collecting a duty on tea at the 
port of entrance, were to impose a tax 
of a half-penny on every cup drank, and 
were to send an official to every tea 
party to count the cups and collect the half- 
pence. 

The number of officials, too, who are 


palanquins, and elephants, and droves | 
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necessary to carry on the business, greatly 
increases the absurdity of the whole affair. 
The management is generally in the hands 
of the quans or mandarins of the fifth class, 
who possess most of the land, and who derive 
part of their revenue from the tax, in return 
for having contributed towards the establish- 
ment of the roads. These petty lords let 
out the proceeds to a publican. He employs 
men to collect for him, and spies to see that 
all that is taken at the barriers is brought 
to him, and informers to catch any one who 
evades passing by the barrier.. Considering 
the number of barriers and houses to be 
kept up, and the number of publicans, and 
spies, and informers, to be fed at the cost of 
the public, we may well believe that, 
out of every thousand pounds of copper 
collected, two hundred and fifty go in ex- 
penses, A result even more satisfactory 
than that obtained in the States of the 
Pope, where little more than one fifth of 
the revenue sticks to the fingers of the 
officials, 

It is true that there are some exemptions 
from the tax, at least in theory, and in the 
neighbourhood of towns there are many 
roads not subject to it. But the publicans 
are careful not to admit the exemptions, and 
not to let any one use the other roads with 
impunity, unless he first pay at one of their 
stations, Hence disputes are continually 
arising. But, as the tribunal for settling 
| these disputes is the yamun, or meeting of 
the provincial mandarins, who are at the 
|same time generally the managers of the 
impost, it is easy to see which party is likely 
to be successful. And, as every great abuse 
has its little abuses, which cluster about it hke 
the parasites on Sydney Smith’s famous blue- 
bottle ; so the spies and informers exercise 
a petty tyranny on their own account, and 
jextort small sums by threatening to accuse 
people of evading payment. 

Altogether, one can hardly imagine any 
system more subversive of justice and honesty, 
Indeed, the Jesuit’s statements have met with 
but slender belief in his own country. “We 
venture to affirm ” (this sentence is translated 
from the Journal des Chemins de Pierre) 

\“that the worthy Canardeur’s notorious 
facility of belief has been imposed upon. The 
ridiculous impediments to free vehicular 
circulation which he describes, could only be 
endured by a people reduced to the lowest 
state of besotted slavery.” A German critic, 
also, occupies four hundrgd and seven pages 
of a celsbrated Review’ devoted to light 
literature, to prove that such a state of 

| things is simply impossible. These critics, it 
is plain, were themselves deceived in conse- 

| quence of their never having crossed the 
Straits to the country typitied by the trust- 
worthy Jesuit under the name of Japan; to 
which, as is well known, his Propaganda 
| specially accredited him (disguised, in fact, but 
\ asa cattle-driver), for the purpose of converting 
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turnpike-men and country magistrates to his 
way of thinking,—a mission in which this 
Catholic missionary miserably failed. A noto- 
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rious Scotch Pagan has been equally ener-| 
getic and equally unsuccessful in the same | 


object. 


CHIP. 


ONE OF SIR HANS SLOANE'S PATIENTS. 


In The Universal Magazine of this month | 


of September, a hundred years ago, we find 
a curious statement of the case of one of Sir 
Hans Sloane’s patients, contributed by some 
friend of her family, the lady in question 
being then deceased. 
the way in which persons deprived of one 
sense, or of more senses than one, can receive 
double help from senses that remain. This 
lady was recovering from confluent small- 
pox, when, after the last dose of a final 
course of purgatives, she had pain and con- 


It is an illustration of | 


vulsions, which, after a time were subdued, | 


but returned again at eleven o’clock on the 
day following. The fits, which were accom- 
panied with violent 
muscles, a complete twisting of the head, 
change of the features, and pulling of the 
feet in at the instep, returned daily at about 
the same hour. 
among them, the cold bath, but the daily 
fits continued, and moreover the patient 
became first blind, then deaf and dumb. 
Also there was a spasmodic stricture in the 
throat, so permanent that the sufferer lived 
upon food chewed, or retained for some time 
in the mouth, from which some of the juices 
filtered down the throat, when nothing could 
be taken by an ordinary act of swallowing. 
While this Jady lived in such affliction, 
the privation of her powers of sight, hear- 
ing, and speech was partly compensated 
by an exaltation of her powers of touch and 
smell. We have ourselves often seen a blind 
friend join in a rubber of whist, sorting and 
recognising his own cards easily by the touch, 
and simply asking to be told what cards are 
played by his companions. This lady could 
tell by touch the colours of a piece of silk, or 
of a flower, and could iustantly detect the 
presence of a stranger, as a dog can, by the 
smell. She talked by the finger alphabet, 
her friends using one of her hands to form 
the letters on, instead of forming them en- 
tirely with their own. A cousin who was 
wearing an embnreidered apron, asked her 
what its colours were. She fingered the 
embroidery attentively, and answered rightly. 
The same lady had a ribbon on her head, 


contraction of the| 


Remedies were tried, and | 


'an imperfect helper. 
| the exaltation of the sense of touch that 
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blind and deaf, the patient, at the moment 


when the parlour door was opened, hurried 
back, complaining bitterly that she had been 
deceived. Her cousin cleared herself of the 
suspicion of a trick, and asked how the pre- 
sence ofa stranger could have been detected ? 


| By the smell. 


The sense of smell, however, was but 
It was chiefly by 


the lost senses were in part made good. 
She distinguished her friends by the touch 
of their hands. The general’ shape and size, 
and the degree of warmth commonly sufficed 
for recognition; but sometimes she would 
also span the wrist and measure the fingers, 
Once, a lady, who was\an old friend, came in 
from walking on a hot day, and, as usual, 
gave her hand. The patient felt it for some 
time, and seemed to be in doubt. Then, 
after spanning the wrist, and measuring the 
fingers, she said, in her way of finger-talking, 
“Tt is Mrs. M., but she is warmer to-day 
than ever I felt her before.” 

The same acuteness of the sense of touch 
allowed this lady the solace of both needle 
and pen. Her needlework was usually neat 
and exact ; and, after her death, many pieces 
of it, especially one delicate pincushion, were 
treasured in her family, Her writing was 
not only neat and pretty—all the lines even, 
and the letters placed at equal distances—but 
by running a finger-tip over the words she 
had written, she could detect even the omis- 
sion of a letter, and would write it accurately 
over the place to which it belonged, marking 
the omission with a little caret. She ha 
been sent, for change of air, to Bath, where 
the convulsions were less frequent, and her 
pains were less acute; but she never re- 
covered, in the least degree, voice, sight, or 
hearing. 

Experiments were often made by friends 
who could not but think that she had some 
glimmering perception of sight or sound to 
help her. She allowed Sir Hans Sloane to 
make what experiments and observations he 
thought proper, and the issue of them was, 
that he pronounced her to be absolutely deaf 
and blind. But she was very sensitive of 
being made a subject of experiment by her 
acquaintance, and mental excitement gene- 
rally brought on an attack of her convulsions, 
A clergyman found her, one evening, sitting 
at work ata table, on which was a single 
candle. He placed his hat between the 
candle amd her thread, in such a way as to 
keep all the light off: she continued work- 
ing, ignorant of what was done; but pre- 
sently, raising her hand to her forehead, she 


which was found by the touch to be not) struck accidentally against the hat, and at 


red, but pink. 
This cousin once went up into the sick 
lady’s chamber, and begged her to come 


down and sit for a short time with the’ affliction. 
family, no strangers being present. A strange! stantly before them. 


once felt that she was being suspected, 
and became convulsed. Her family had 
ample means of knowing the reality of her 
Unconscious evidence was con- 
Once she sat tran- 


visitor had arrived in the meantime. Though’ quilly at work, facing the window, during 
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a fearful storm of thunder and lightning ; 
although, when in health, she would have 
been greatly terrified by such a storm. 


PRATTLETON’S MONDAY OUT. 


I am Isaae Prattleton, stonemason and 
dealer in monumental effigies, at Sixteen, 
Longshore Street, Limehouse. My wife was 
Catherine Boroo, and we were married at 


PRATTLETON’S MONDAY OUT. 
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their industries. Part of it was collected by 
the Society of Arts through the help of Pro- 
fessor Solly. Part of it is given or lent by 
private persons, mercantile and royal. Part 
of it is contributed by an association for the 
advancement of architecture, part by an 
association of the sculptors. Part is the be- 
quest of pictures left by Mr. Sheepshanks to 
the nation, on condition that use should be 
made of it in the education of the public 


— 


Poplar Church, on the sixteenth of March, | taste, through schools of design and by way 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one. | of exhibition. The whole stores of the mu- 
My wife’s mother, Widow Boroo, lives with seum make an exhibition often varying. One 
us, but pays her lodgings. I have one | part, after travelling about the provinces to 
daughter, Kitty, twenty-three years old, and | diffuse the ideas that belong to it, comes 
one boy, Albert, named after our gracious | back into barracks at Kensington, to take the 
prince, aged ten, surviving out of a family of| place of another part that sets out in its 
eight ; but there is my son Jack at sea. turn. Pictures shift in their frames, Statues 
The object of my addressing myself to| and casts from them constantly change, and 
your valuable journal—of which I have been | there is a rule that ensures a complete change 
a subscriber since the commencement—is | within every three years. Such is the exhi- 
because I see you wish to do good, and/|bition. At seven it opens, sir, and till ten it 
I ask leave to place before the public and| remains open, and fourpence is the fare from 
my fellow workmen certain observations.| Charing Cross by all the omnibuses, Mon- 
I had just completed an original design of | days and Tuesdays free, evening as well as 
my own for a monument to Mrs. Alderman }morning ; also Saturdays. But, O! Mrs. 
Swallow—two angels weeping over the tureen | Boroo! We went in at the entrance, and I 
supposed to contain the defunct, and in-|gave up my stick, and she gave up her 
scribed with the one word Lucy Jane (the| umbrella, and my daughter Kitty gave up 
sentiment was much admired)—when I pro-| her parasol to a civil person, and we went in 
posed to my good people a Monday out. I|among the curiosities, when Mrs. Boroo, she 
will not trouble you, sir, with a description | stood stock-still and crouched up at a wall as 
of the interesting contents of the British | if there was a spider coming. 
Museum, where we spent our morning, though! “ Prattleton,” says she, “ what’s that ?” 
I could say something about the monumental; “Mrs. Boroo,” says I, “that is a dustman. 
stones of the Egyptians. What premises the He has washed his face, that’s certain, and 
mason must have had who turned out such has exchanged his shovel-hat for a four-and- 
an article as Ramshackle the First! But the ninepenny silk ; but them’s dustman’s boots, 
Egyptian masons clearly overdid the thing,, them’s dustman’s corduroys, and that’s a 
and what with Ramshackle here and Ram- | dustman’s gaberdine, with the dust still 
shackle there, the public, I think, must have powdered across the shoulders,” 
been stoned to death. I will throw together; “ Let us go home,” Mrs. Boroo says ; “ this 
for you some remarks upon this subject at a is no fit place to bring your wife and daughter 














future day. We were all very much inte-| 
rested with what we saw at the British 
Museum, except Mrs, Boroo, who had saved 
herself for the evening treat, and only joined 


| to, to say nothing of me, who, when 1 was a 
girl, refused a master baker doing one hun- 
, dred and eighty sacks a week.” 

| « Well,” says I, “he seems quiet like, 


us at five p.m., near Hungerford Market,|slouching about with his hands in his 
where we had tea at a cake-shop, and bought | pockets, and he looks this way and that with 
a large crab and a pint of shrimps, to take | as much of the air of admiring nothing, as if 


home as a delicacy to my wife’s sister, Mrs. 
Starks, who is a great invalid, Mrs. Boroo 
carried the crab in her large pocket, and my 
son Albert put the shrimps into his jacket, 
as I believe we are not allowed to carry 
parcels in at the South Kensington Museum, 
and I did not think it safe to trust a crab 


‘he were a gentleman.” 

| Perhaps,” says Kitty, “he’s a lord in 
disguise.” He had just looked at Kitty with 
the air of admiring something. “ His coat’s 
| wonderfully clean, though it is dusty on the 
| shoulders.” 


“Monday, child!” says grandmother Bo- 





roo, with disgust. “See him on Saturday.” 
This museum, sir, was established after the. My daughter looked as if she wouldn’t 
close of the Great Exhibition, ‘fifty-one. Part mind, for certainly he was a proper fellow. 
of it is what used to be at Marlborough | We soon found that among the throng in this 
House for the help and support of those museum on Monday night a dustman was no 
Schools of Design which the Exhibition oddity. But I do say a line ought to be 
showed to be a sort of food that English drawn, I like improvement of the mind, and 
manufactures needed. Part of it is gifts from I do try myself to elevate the taste of my own 
foreign governments of articles contributed family. But a line ought to be drawn some- 
to that same exhibition in illustration of; where above dustmen. Is a respectable 


with the officials at the door. 
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householder to be expected to consort with |of that class. I like their works, and now I 
such? I have my doubts of you, sir, though| come to the wonderful thing that I observed 
it is through you I make—by the wish of my|on Monday evening at Kensington,—nobody 
wife’s mother—this objection public. You’re|has eyes for them. In Kensal Green, on a 
the sort of person, I fear, who would say it’s| Sunday, I have stood at the foot of my own 
right that after he has been ferreting all day | masterpiece, and heard it warmly praised by 
long, in dust-holes, the nation should invite| hundreds of couples who perambulate the 
such a man, if he will take the trouble of a| grounds, examine the designs of tombs, and 
walk to South Kensington, to give his eyes aj criticise inscriptions. There is a great deal 
rest over bright rainbow thoughts hung in| of attention paid to sacred sculpture by the 
gilt frames—over a sight of the free gifts of| public, I am proud to say. But here at 
nature and the hard-won earnings of art.) South Kensington is a gallery of sculpture 
You are a man to ask that he may have| by men who have a rare cunning in expres- 
something to see worth seeing when he comes | sion of all that is most beautiful in form ; the 
out of his dust-hole for the day, and to say|statues and groups are arranged where each 
to him, when you come across him at South | can be seen to good advantage ; and there are 
Kensington, “God bless your bit of well-| comfortable settees from which they can be 
spent holiday!” You'll tell me that this|admired in comfort. The settees were all 
dustman striving quietly to get thoughts) occupied, but the occupants were talking to 
beautiful or wise into his head is, in such | each other, resting,doing anything but looking 
act, the equal of a stonemason, the equal of a/at the works of art. Though every sitter 

rince. ‘the equal of a prince, no doubt./had a statue fully placed to excellent ad- 
’ve often said something to that effect at our | vantage opposite him, her or, if a baby, it, I 
Mutual Instruction Club ; but that he is fit} made a point of looking for a pair of eyes 
company for anyone in our sphere I deny.| employed upon a statue, and did not see one. 
Were he to ask for admission at the Mutual) Two or three thousand people moved about 
Instruction, I don’t say he would be black-|the building while we remained in it. I 
balled, because question of his admission; went to the sculpture gallery from time to 
never would be put to the vote. We'd laugh, | time, and once only succeeded in discovering 
and between him and us there’d be a Ha-ha| that anybody paid heed to the statues. Then 
fence that I should like to see him leaping|it did happen that there was a man ina 
over. complete suit of corduroys, who passed 

Then when we were entering the archi-| gravely and thoughtfully from work to work, 
tectural department, where there are build-| before each one settled himself at ease, and 
ing stones and tiles of all ages, what should |stood gazing for some minutes, until, in fact, 
we meet but a couple of hodmen? Let them |he had drunk in through his eyes all its pro- 
go up the ladder of learning, if they please,| portions, before passing on. I like to see 
but not while my wife’s mother is upon it.| our art, in any of its branches, duly reve- 
We came upon a man more nearly assimi-|renced, and I said to my wife, “Well, for 
lated to our sphere, who was all by himself|that fellow’s sake I shall say that to-night 
among the modern tiles and drains, at work | the statues have not been exhibited in vain. 
with a monstrously sharp eye. He was/| He carries a precious sight of stone off in his 
having close regard to the main chance, I| head.” And nobody shall say that our mo- 
saw, although he hid his eagerness of study/dern sculptors fail to command attention, 
by getting out of our way until we had left because they produce puny efforts. Their 
him the coast clear again. efforts are not puny. I wonder indeed how 

Now, I will tell you, sir, a wonderful thing| many brethren of the profane branch have 
that struck me as a professional man more | achieved so much upon so little encourage- 
than anything. The modern sculptors, my|ment. Look there, in the middle of this 
contemporaries, have liberally contributed to exhibition towers—a gift from the Grand- 
the South Kensington Museum a fine show duke of Tuscany—a cast of Michael Angelo’s 
of their works. I should have liked tosee| David. Is that puny? At the foot of it 
among them a few specimens of monumental are anatomical wax models designed by the 
art: a broken pillar,a rose or lily or so| great master himself when preparing for the 

rted from the stem, a tureen or a teacaddy;| work. There the work is. I claim Michael 
ut as to the perfection attained in that! Angelo as head of our branch of the pro- 
branch of art, our cemeteries will speak to|fession. Look at his tomb-stones! Well, 
posterity. Prattleton, Limehouse, at the|there’s his heroic David, with the mighty 
foot of many a stone will be observed by our | power and the nervous hands that are to slay 
children’s children, Non omnis moriar, as the Philistine; there’s a work for a poor 
I was once ordered to carve. Our works, | stone-mason like me to fall down and wor- 
too, are all sacred to memory, announced and ship; there’s by far the biggest thing in the 
admitted to be such ; but as a professor of, whole exhibition, and I did not perceive a 
the sacred branch of our art, I do not feel it| single glance, even of curiosity, turned up at 
necessary to slight the profaner sculptors.| it; I watched in vain for a man, woman or 
I wish to encourage by my approbation Mr. child who would take the trouble to look 
Baily, Mr. Marshall, Mr. Theed and others David in the face. Had the statue wae 
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absent, there could scarcely have been less 
heed paid to tlhe empty space than to the 
space now so gloriously filled. Two of those 
preternaturally sharp London boys, whose 
eyes take everything in, glanced up at a join 
in the cast and cried, “I say, he’s got a 
plaister on his back,” and that was all the 
notice David got. 

Yet, there’s taste enough for figures, too, when 
they are coloured. All honour to the memory 
of Mr, Sheepshanks, whose collection of the 
cabinet works of modern painters, delights 
and refines the people. The collection con- 
sists mainly of those works which an un- 
trained public can enjoy before it under- 
stands their highest claims upon attention. 
The crowds are all before pictures made 
up of figures that tell some story to the 
eye. Those that touch the domestic feeling 
are the most attractive. I think that among 
the landscapes, those which contain sea 
were most sought and dwelt upon. I know 
that I couldn’t tear my Catherine away 
from that picture of fresh sea in the bay, 
looked at from the cliffs at Seaford—William 
Collins painted it—~and I know well that 
my wife stuck to it, because she had found 
over it a road for her heart to our son 
Jack away upon the waters. I pull her 
along. She looks at me, and points to an 
old woman in a corner, an old woman in 
black, who is rooted before one of Cope’s 
pictures ; a very simple little thing, only a 
mother hushing a child off to sleep upon 
her shoulder. To please Catherine we stand 
and look at the woman, a very poor old 
woman—poorer, her dress tells us, than 
she was a year ago. She is rooted perma- 
nently down before the picture and looks 
at it fixedly through her spectacles. Five 


left of it, it shot out its rays clearly, as the 
moon does through a rift in clouds. In all 
the shiftings of the throng about the room, 
no sign of any interest in that picture ap- 
peared until a well-dressed gentleman and 
lady stood some time before it, and a crowd 
then gathered to enjoy what they enjoyed. 

“'Where’s mother ?” 

Mrs, Boroo was lost. After a wild hunt in 
which Albert led, we found her among the 
Animal Products—she is herself an animal 
product of considerable magnitude—before 
a pair of cavalry boots of the present period, 
the legs made from solid leather of ox- 
hide, I quote from the catalogue compiled 
by Mr. P. L. Simmonds—what a pleasant 
catalogue! Mrs. Boroo took to the Animal 
Products. As there’s a museum of useful 
stones in Jermyn Street, a collection of plants 
at Kew, and there was a collection of animal 
products nowhere, that is one of the things 
they have begun establishing at Kensington, 
where you see carefully arranged all sorts of 
woven goods in wool, alpaca, and mohair ; 
manufactures of all manners of hair, bristles, 
and whalebone; domestic articles of bone 
and ivory, horn and hoofs, tortoise-shell, any 
shell ; the oils and fats of commerce (Mrs. 
B. greatly interested in the same), animal 
paints and dyes, animal physic and perfumes, 
| and animal’s waste, used in men’s business, 
leven down to a selection of prepared ma- 
nures. I gave but sixpence for the catalogue 
|of this department of the Kensington Mu- 
|seum, and Albert has been reading it to his 
|grandmother ever since, between tea-time 
and supper-time. I know all about sheep- 
washing, about cloths, and different kinds of 
carpets. I know all about silkworms and 
we are now buried in furs, as we have been 














or ten minutes pass, and then others who for some time, thanks to the liberal contri- 
come press against her, she moves aside a butions to the museum made by Mr. E. B. 
few steps to make room for others, and Roberts and Mr. Nicholay. The catalogue 
again stands looking at the picture from! will send me to South Kensington again, 
afar. | because it has made all of us curious about 

“She has lost a daughter and a grand-' some things we didn’t see at all, and some we 
child, too,” Catherine whispered. “She will; didn’t understand when we first saw them. 
look at nothing else, she will go home So will Mr. Redgrave’s sixpenny guide to 


when she leaves that picture.” 

So she did, but how my wife could know 
she would do that, I can’t imagine. 

Kitty and Albert as we had not been 
moving, were gone from us. We found 
Kitty looking at a desperately romantic 


ithe pictures, which tells interesting facts 
| about each painter, and shows ways of enjoy- 
| ing all the pictures that we missed on our 


| first visit. There’s a penny guide to them, 
| too, and there’s a 


a guide to the entire 
| 


/museum, which tells the chief facts relating 


scene, called Disappointed Love—a white girl| to history and mystery. These guides are 
among greens—no doubt because I had for-| wonderfully cheap, but any one who doesn’t 


bidden the house to a green-grocer’s young 
man, who has no prospect of getting into 
independent business. Albert was in a 
corner eating his aunt Starks’s shrimps, 
which he swallowed with heads, legs, and 


with authorities. 


body looked at Turner’s picture of the 
Yacht Squadron at East Cowes. 


not for nothing, but the handbill is. 
tails attached, in order to avoid collision | 


Between a! 


choose to pay a penny, gets a handbill with 
a plan of the building, and particulars of 
classes held in it—for there are classes and 
lectures, too—for nothing. The classes are 
Classes 
are cheap. There are some meetings on two 


|evenings a week for schoolmasters, school- 
Let me remark that for a long time, no-| 


mistresses, and pupil teachers, which cost 
only five shillings for the session. 
Passing by the library of books, and the 


crowd, before the pictures to the right and! educational models—over which I saw two or 
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three pale-faced governesses making observa- | of which they have no reason to be proud, 
tions for themselves—and a glass-case full of are neither greedy of flattery from foreign 
mathematical instruments, whereof an eager'| visitors, nor over-sensitive to a little sharp 
boy was taking down some of the prices in| criticism from the same; still, they may 
his note-book, and the anatomical plates at, reasonably wish to find their faults to be 


which a bevy of young women were squint- 
ing from afar, I satisfied the desire of my 
boy Albert, by getting into the space set 
apart for models of patents, and a full re- 
gister of specifications. There is the steam- 


engine first taken in infancy, then growing | 


and working, as it gets upsomewhat in years, 
and I found that my son might possibly have 
a soul capable of better things than longing 
after shrimps. I was obliged to promise 


‘considered faults, and their merits, merits, 
instead of vice versi; nor can they highly 
respect the acumen of those who attribute to 
them faults and merits, both purely ima- 
ginary. 

| There is a little defect, pervading this 
‘book of travels, which, although it belongs 
rather to the French literature of the day 
than to this individual author, is not the 
less open to remark. He is fond of 


coffee to our whole family, before I could get | chopping up his composition into short sen- 
him out of the machinery. Obedient to pro-|tences, after the manner of that worthy 
mise, we went, therefore, to the refreshment- | Eugéne Jacquot, commonly called De Mire- 
room, where a cup of good coffee is supplied | court ; each sentence being intended to be an 
for two pence, and comforted ourselves before | epigram, but mostly proving a platitude or 
taking an omnibus, for the return to Lime-'a common-place, and also, what is worse, a 
house. We left Brompton at ten, and were would-be hard-saying, which is simply stupid. 
all home by twenty-seven minutes past To give a single instance, we are told that 
eleven. With renovated spirits, I was mer-| Richard the Third, Henry the Eighth, and 


| 


rily at work on a Death’s head, at six o'clock | 
next morning. 


PARIS ON LONDON. 


Ir is a pleasant novelty to meet with a 


book of travels,* written by a Frenchman, in | 
which the Lord ard Lady Allcash of Fra’ 


Diavolo are not assumed to be.veritable types 
of Britannic high society. It is almost a 
startling discovery to read at the very outset, 
as here we read, the candid confession that 
“ England, across which I have made several 


excursions, is often badly appreciated and, | 
it must be allowed, little known amongst us. | 


At the actual moment, the truth is that 
international prejudices are much stronger 
on our side than they are to the north of| 


Charles the First, are the princes best known 
to the cockneys of London. It (England) is 
| a country where blood refreshes the nemory. 
| But, is there a country, including France, 
where blood does not refresh the memory ? 
Are the deaths of Louis the Sixteenth, or of 
Marie Antoinette, forgotten ? Or the Terror } 
Or St. Bartholomew? Are the martyrs of 
our common Christianity forgotten? Will 
not the memory of Cawnpore remain fresh 
for centuries, in consequence of the innocent 
blood shed at that far-distant butchery }? 
Scores of similar schoolboy-sayings might 
be quoted from the English at Home. With 
increased experience, M. Wey will prefer 
writing like a historian, to pointing (query, 
| blunting ?) periods like a feuilletonist. 

Like every other newly-arrived stranger, M. 





the Channel. The French rarely quit their, Wey is struck with astonishment by the 
country, and when they do venture out of it,| Thames, which is an arm of the sea as far 
they travel too quickly. Our retired and|as Gravesend; which from Gravesend to 
domestic habits leave an empty gap in our | London is a port wherein the ships of all 
education. Hence arise prejudices, difficul-| nations are ranged by hundreds; which from 
ties in our relations with other nations, our; London to its source is an Arcadian river 
maladroitness in colonising, the limited os gambols amidst meadows, distributing 
of our commerce, the narrow bounds of our| grace and freshness to the shady parks that 
historical erudition, and the greater part of|slope to its margin. He sees that it is im- 
the misapprehensions which hamper our| possible for London to have the calm beauty 
foreign politics. The statesmen of England|and the imposing regularity of the quays of 
are acquainted with the habitable globe,| Paris; because, with such a vast amount of 
much as our police-agents are acquainted | commerce the river itself is obliged to serve 
with the quarters of Paris. If there is| both as a quay and a magazine ; the vessels 
an example calculated to inspire us with | unlade at the very warehouse door, as if they 
more adventurous tastes, it is that of aj were perfectly at home; while the jetties 
people who, although endowed with a natio- jand landing-places are necessary for the use 
nal sentiment amounting to superstition,| of innumerable water-omnibuses, the steam- 
have nevertheless chosen the whole world! boats, which run up and down that vast noise- 
for their country.” From such a prelude, we | less street, the Thames. For, life on the 
may hope to receive a little fair dealing.! Thames is a pantomime. No countenance 
The English, although somewhat tender and | laughs ; the lips are mute ; not a cry, nota 
even self-laudatory in respect to insularities| voice; everyone remains isolated in the 
“"® Les Anglais chez eux, by Francis Wey. Paris |cTOWd. The artisan does not sing. The 
Michel Lévy Freres. 1857. a Te passengers who pass and repass regard each 
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other without curiosity, and scarcely arti-| 
culate a word. | 

M. Wey acquired a more accurate acquain- | 
tance with English social etiquette than is 
ever attained by ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred even of his travelled countrymen; while 
our language so nearly approaches an un-' 
known tongue, that there is hardly a news- 
paper or a novel that can cite three 
words of English, or mention an English | 
surname, without the most absurd mistakes, | 
There is no occasion to search for examples ; 
the first that come to hand will do. Aj| 
romance, open on my table, makes a charm- | 
ing young lady, one Miss Lucy, say, “John! | 
bring me my album, if yeou pleasse ;” and | 
to-day’s Courrier is very learned about the | 
Dig Diggings, meaning the Dry Diggings, in| 
California. Nor is our author faultless in| 
this respect. Not is good, is not good 
English ; neither are boarding-scool, or 
scool-room. It might be difficult to find the 
town of Herneby at the mouth of the 
Thames. A waterman is not the name of a) 
steamboat in general, though there be steam-| 
boats with Waterman inscribed on their 


paddlebox. But those are trifles. 

One of M. Wey’s friends had given him a 
letter of introduction to an English mer- 
chant, William P., esquire, for whom he left 
it with his visiting card at the bureau of the 
Reform Club, in Pall Mall. Two hours! 
afterwards, Mr. P. called at the stranger’s| 


lodging, to find him absent. He returned | 
the same evening, and as no one was at home, | 
he wrote a note, in the superscription of| 
which M. Wey found himself dubbed Esquire. 
All the letters which he afterwards received 
bore the same title, with which it is the) 
courtesy to gratify every bourgeois who is! 
placed above the conditions of trade, that is| 
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certain mistakes constitutes a marked boun- 
dary line between vulgarity and high fashion. 
No branch of knowledge is less cultivated in 
France than the precepts of the puerile 
courtesy of the other side of the Channel. 
French romancers, comic writers, and editors 
of journals, commit, on this subject, mistakes 
which greatly injure them in the eyes of the 
English. One of the most common of these 
consists in investing with the title “Sir” 
(exclusively attributed to knights and baro- 
nets) the members of the House of Commons, 
in virtue of their temporary mandate. In 
the melodrama of Richard d’Arlington, they 
are liberally bespattered with this dab of soft- 
soap. But the heaviest of these offences is to 
place before a family name the title of “Sir,” 
which ought never to be immediately followed 
by the surname. “Sir Paxton,” “Sir Rey- 
nolds,” are hideous gallicisms. Do not sup- 
pose that this is nothing but the caprice of 
custom. Let us go on, and we shall have to 
signalise a series of shades more delicate, 
more unknown, and very variously significa- 
tive in respect to the distinctions of caste. 
Formerly, whoever was above the servile 
condition, without being provided with a 
title, was confounded under the designation 
of “ Master,” which now is applied to none 
but children: Master Lambton is the young 
son of Lambton. Since the time of the 
Stuarts, when one has to write to great 
people, the expression “ master ” ought to be 
abbreviated thus, “Mr.” To write it at full 
length, in so many letters, would be uncivil. 
In speaking, you still pronounce “ master” 
for children ; but, under pain of incongruity, 
it is essential, when a man is in the case, to 
say “Mister.” “Mistress” is never written 
in all its letters ; they put “ Mrs.,” and pro- 
nounce “ Missis.” ‘The title of “Miss” has 





of little commerce. ‘The shopkeepers are not! still more characteristic anomalies to show 
esquires ; but the merchants who operate in|us. In general, they say “Miss Sarah,” 
their cabinets, the speculators, the bankers, | “Miss Mary,” &c. But it must be observed : 
in one word every one comprised in the) first, that the eldest daughter of a family 


world of affairs, in business, is received 
esquire by condescension and by civility. 

England is the country of legal equality ; 
but that kind of equilibrium has no effect 
upon the national manners; and although 
our (French) fondness for distinctions appears 
puerile to the English, it is easy to demon- 
strate that they are not exempt from the| 
same weakness, ‘They have not, like French- 
men, a passion for uniforms, epaulettes, em- 
broidered coats, or decorations ; their button- 
holes, often adorned with a flower, are never, 
either in the street or the drawing-room, 
dressed up with rosettes or knots of ribbon ; 
but the rules of etiquette, in respect to the 
titles which mark the hierarchic degrees 
established between the different classes, are 
inconveniently strict and intolerant. 

Custom, in this matter, carries with-it so 
many minute observances, that they always 
escape the notice of strangers. Amongst 
the English themselves, the commission of 


cannot, without impropriety, be designated 
by her baptismal name, Even a betrothed 
lover, on the point of marrying Jane, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Siddons, would call her 
Miss Siddons, and not Miss Jane. Secondly, 
the eldest daughter of a family of “ gentry” 
never bears her baptismal name. Before 
she is weaned, she is already “ Miss Craw- 
ford” or “ Miss Burdett.” Thirdly, the eldest 
daughter of a younger branch loses the pre- 
rogative of being designated by her surname 
whenever she is in the presence of her eldest 
female cousin of the elder branch, She 
suffers a sudden transformation, and every- 
body considers her as simply “ Miss Julia,” 
or “Miss Isabella.” When her cousin re- 
tires, she is Crawford again. The younger 
sons of titled families receive (and it would 
be a great fault to omit to give them) the 
qualification of Hon. (honourable) Mr., Mrs., 
or Miss——. In good houses, no sort of 
title whatever is given to domestics of either 
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sex. Valets are called by their Christian 
names ; chamber-women and “female attend- 
ants by their family name, short and plain. 
Thus, to address a female servant, you say, 
Weber, Smith, Wilcox. Such is the usage. 
{How would they manage with a maid from 
Jutland, where the peasantry are not allowed 
the luxury of surnames, and a girl is simply 
known as Gertrude, the daughter of John ?] 

The wife of a knight or baronet joins the 
title of “Lady” to her family name, and 
never to her baptismal name, under pain of 
incurring the censure due to the most shock- 
ing usurpation, To the daughters of lords, 
counts, viscounts, and dukes appertains the 
privilege of being Lady Louisa, Lady Lucy, &c. 
They take the title of lady from their cradle. 
The daughters of lords are only qualified as 
“Miss” at the Thé&tre-Frangais. This pri- 
vilege of birth is indelible ; a young “lady” 
does not lose it, even by marrying a com- 
moner. Nevertheless, the tendency of man- 
ners towards equality struggles against the 
vanity of customs, 

For the last five-and-twenty or thirty 
years, well-mannered people abstain, in con- 
versation, from mentioning almost at every 
sentence, as is the practice in France, the 
titles of the persons whom they are address- 
ing. In reply to the questions of a lady, a 
lord, of a minister, or even of the queen, 
people limit themselves to saying “ Yes,” 
“No,” without adding anything further. 


The grace of the intonation takes the place 
of the titular vocative, which is understood. 
It is this laconism of speech which causes the 
French to regard the English as haughty and 


disdainful. French politeness would be con- 
sidered in England as ignorance of fashion- 
able usage. In writing to a great personage, 
it would be equally vulgar tq repeat more 
than once or twice the titles of “my lord,” or 
“your lordship.” The quality once men- 
tioned, the writer resumes the “ you ” which 
is common to everyone. Let us pursue a 
little further this chapter, which is curious, 
perhaps, but certainly useful, and which we 
are far from being in a condition to exhaust. 

The English language furnishes us with a 
singular mark of the decided line of separa- 
tion between the two castes of the country. 
Flat, nasal, and unrhythmical in the mouths 
of the populace, the language takes, with 
people of quality, a delicate and expressive 
accent, a measured lightness, and an elegant 
firmness. Now, it is impossible for an Eng- 
lishman of low birth, were he even a professor 
of oratorical style, to attain the accent of 
vell-bred persons, The most careful educa- 
tion caunot reach that point without the fre- 
quentation of the grand monde, which alone 
conserves and perpetuates purity of pronun- 
ciation together with elegance of language. 
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Thus, on the neutral ground of equality, where | 
there is an entire abstinence from outward dis- | had taken care to set light to before attempt- 


tinctions, where everyone is dressed alike, it 
suffices for you to utter three words, to be 


| 


(Conducted by 
classed instantly. One of the most notorious 
of these differences, as delicate as ineffaceable, 
consists in the manner in which the nice 
aspiration of the letter A is given. The 
common people either suppress it or displace 
it. Its omission is nothing less than into- 
lerable ; its displacement is monstrous. Con- 
sequently, scarcely more than three-fifths of 
the population are thus distinguished. 

In what regards the habits of social life, 
everything is regulated according to rank, 
even in the intimacy of families, with the 
most rigid etiquette. The precedence of 
rank does not yield even before a foreigner. 
If you dine out, await a signal which shall 
set you in motion in the direction of the 
dining-room ; then do not hesitate, and 
eschew those ridiculous ceremonies to which 
French provincial gentlemen abandon them- 
selves in the vicinity of doors, especially 
when ecclesiastics or gentlemen of the long 
robe are present. In England, all is ordained, 
all foreseen, all regulated, all limited ; which 
is the reason why nothing is starched 
and stiff, and things seem to follow their 
natural course. It is uncertainty which is 
the cause of confusion ; it is hesitation which 
chills a friendly meeting. An idea is scarcely 
entertained of the minutiz to which usage 
descends. Thus, the number of taps which 
it is proper to give with the street-door 
knocker, when you pay a visit, is, as near as 
may be, determinate. Nothing appertaining 
to trade 01 domestic service will presume to 
knock at the principal door, The postman 
is the object of a solitary exception ; and 
everybody knows that, under pain of repri- 
mand, he ought only to give a couple of 
knocks. A man comme-il-faut, if he respects 
himself and does not wish to pass for a care- 
less fellow, will strike five, solidly planted. 
Ladies are announced by seven little taps 
following each other rapidly. The subject 
might be continued without ever coming to 
anend. Moreover, a meritorious Frenchman 
is permitted to be ignorant of some of these 
despotic laws on his entrance into the 
English world. He will meet with pardon 
through his quality of foreigner; but, if he 
were ignorant of all, and had not the talent 
to guess them, he would run great risk of 
passing for a clown. 

The invariable foundation of an English 
dinner consists of a fish and a roast; the 
surplus is accessory. A caaracter is given to 
the ceremony, much more by the dimensions 
of these two joints than by the multiplicity 
of other dishes. To a guest of note, there 
would be served a salmon or a sturgeon a 
yard in length—for the fish is always pre- 
sented first—with divers sauces and spicy 
seasonings, whose flavour is highly relished 
by the English. To the French, they have 
the taste of a display of fireworks that you 


ing to swallow them. Even the gingerbeer 
made Monsieur Wey fancy he was drinking 
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lemonade seasoned with pepper and allspice | 
instead of lemon. This fashionable beverage | 
is a combination of sugar, seltzer-water, and | 
ginger—amongst the most combustible of, 
spices. The refreshment sets your palate in | 
ablaze. After the fish succeed entrées 4 la 
Frangaise, consisting of game too much 
roasted, poultry too much done, or pastry too 
heavy. The roast, proportioned to the quality 
of the guests and their number, is worthy of 
the Homeric epochs, The acme of luxury 
consists in serving several different fish at 
the same time, and several roasts. The hors- 
d’ceuvre (supplementary dishes, such as cold | 
ham, tongue, &c.) are numerous, and the! 
entremets (kickshaws which serve as inter-| 
ludes to the solid dishes) are singular. One| 
of the most common is a cake illustrated | 
with sourish herbs, which are the stalks of 
rhubarb, or perhaps mackerel- gooseberries, 
gathered green, which are the object of a/| 
considerable sale. Frequently salad is offered 
on a dish, in the shape of a lettuce-heart cut 
in two. Some people eat it in this way with 
their fingers, simply dipping the extremity of 
the leaves in salt. The vegetables are gene- 
rally boiled and offered without any seasoning; | 
they are delivered over to circulation about 
the table, at the same time with the roast 
meat. At dessert, enormous Chester and 
Stilton cheeses make their appearance, and 
boats’-load of fresh butter ; fruit and melon 
succeed to them ; after which, everything is 








cleared away, to the very cloth ; and glasses | 
and wine are brought. 
Wine alone enjoys the privilege of being 


placed upon the table. For beer and Scotch | 
ale, family drinks, there is a special ceremo- 
nial, One of the domestics who wait at) 
table comes and presents to you an empty | 
tray, and if you are not warned beforehand, 
you will not fail to be a little surprised. [In| 
the beer and cider-drinking departments of 
France, these liquids are placed on the table 
in carafes—large glass decanters without 
stoppers—and everyone helps his neighbours 
and himself. It is polite to fill your neigh- 
bour’s glass. In the south, where beer, 
bitter ale, and porter are much dearer than 
ordinary wine, they are placed on the table 
respectfully, and with a certain degree of 
state, in the black bottle.] If such a thing 
should happen, reader, to yourself, and you 
bear no animosity to hops, take your glass, 
place it upon the tray, and the servant, after 
having filled it at the sideboard, will offer it 
to you. Without this ingenious combination, 
your tumbler, O, reader! would suffer the | 
contact of a valet’s fingers, which would | 
shock both modesty and strict propriety. 

A dinner at the Trafalgar Hotel, Green- | 
wich, to which Monsieur Wey and several of | 
his compatriots were invited, greatly as-| 
tonished them by its thirty entrées of fish. | 
This culinary Odyssey interested them from |! 
being such an exhibition of new, unknown, | 
or unrecognisable dishes, that it possessed all 
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the charm of a museum. Like the tongues 
in Asop’s dinner, the fish underwent innu- 
merable disguises; every species appeared 
in several costumes; turbot, salmon, sole, 
and sturgeon were bedecked with the most 
splendid sauces; pepper, phosphorescent 
gravies [curry, possibly,] and incendiary 
pimeuts, excited wonderment and thirst. But 
these dishes of energetic condiments paled 
before a certain friture or fry, composed of 
little fishlings which, in point of volume, 
bear the same proportion to the bleak that 
the pike does to the whale. The whitebait 
are caught only in the Thames before Green- 
wich (?) While analysing these various dishes, 
certain conscientious tourists took notes, un- 
willing to neglect any subject of study ; and, 
with the fork in one hand and the pencil 
in the other, they stuffed themselves with 
documents which, at the same time, were 
gravely annotated. 

England produces three objects which are 
met with everywhere; but, which, in this 
island, are remarkable for their marvellous 
beauty ; the women, the trees, and the horses, 
Moreover, every place which raises a race of 
horses worthy of admiration, is also peopled 
by pretty women. What is the cause of the 
coincidence, it is not easy to say ; but this 
strange correlation is not the lessreal. Georgia 
rears the best horses of the East. The plains 
of La Camargue, in the neighbourhood of 
Arles, famous for its lovely girls, preserve the 
blood of the Moorish coursers in a state of 
nature; the Andalusian maid attains her 
perfection of form by the side of the most 
symmetrical steeds of the Peninsula; at 
Mecklenburg you behold the purest blood of 
Germany ; and, when a phalanx of amazons 
gallop along the avenues of the London parks, 
the dazzled eye cannot fix itself with in- 
difference either on the écuyére, or the animal 
on which she is mounted. Let a young girl 
draw up her horse beneath a lofty tree, and 
you will contemplate, — into a single 

icture, the three marvels of Angleterre. 
Please observe, that young girl, is not tau- 
tology, in French. French females are filles 
till they get married, no matter what their 
age; the same of gargon, and even of jeune 
homme. The funeral of a jeune homme, 
turned of seventy-two has just passed in the 
direction of the cemetery. An old maid in 
England becomes an old girl in France. ] 

Beauty under a different aspect was to be 
gazed at, at the late Covent Garden theatre, 
which wasas gay and pretty as Her Majesty’s 
theatre is cold‘and sombre. It was the 
evening after a drawing-room, though the 
traveller did not seem to know it. Court 
etiquette, he tells us, requires that the ladies 
should be coiffed with one or two marabout 
plumes, mostly placed in a reversed position, 
and falling back upon the neck, like the ears 
of a frightened spaniel. Few persons are less 
interested in the observance of this usage 
than Queen Victoria, whose visage is round, 
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with the nose to the wind, although aie ; see so many people everywhere at the same | 
but the curve finishes too abruptly ; the nose, time. The streets are crowded, whole popu- | 
beginning a la Bourbon, finishes 41a Roxelane. lations wander backwards and forwards on | 
The caprice is not accomplished without the Thames, the parks are overscattered with | 
raising the upper lip, which ordinarily allows promenaders, the monuments with curious || 
a couple of white teeth to be seen. | Inquirers : the gardens and the great houses | 
The queen, whom every one saw at Paris, of the environs are invaded by nomad visi- | 
has a lively eye, a bright complexion, and tors, and the movement never stops as long | 
prompt gestures; she becomes animated as the week lasts. They eat at all hours, in I 
while speaking, and shakes her marabouts, all places, and without cessation. The iron | 
| 

| 


which gives her more of merry gracefulness constitution of these complaisant stomachs | 
than of royal dignity, especially as her forms,' permits them to repair their fatigues, by | 
rounded by a nascent embonpoint, are better means of an alimentary regime which would | 
suited for tranquillity. The expression of | satisfy the appetite of wolves and lions. The | 
her look is singular, and pre-occupied by a/| bill of fare of a fair and pensive young girl | 
mixture of blunt simplicity and of compressed | would prove the delight of a couple of Pa- 
raillery. Although short, she appears tall | risian porters. 
when seated. She frequently changes colour:| Parisians don’t eat, don’t they? Nor Paris- 
has beautiful hair, long eyelashes, and fine iennes either? If you entered a restaurant, 
eyebrows, which melt into the satin sleek- after a day at the Exposition, did the parties 
ness of her skin. There is a vague aspect of of French ladies and gentlemen, who joined 
the plump Parisienne, with an Anglo-Ger- your company there, partake of merely a 
manic head. Her portraits, clumsy flatter- Barmecide feast ? 
ers, in order to endow her with the inert; Those strange places, the London, St. Ca- 
beauty of the vignettes, have robbed her/|therine, and West India Docks, are the 
countenance of all its character and vitality. | theatre of a prodigious movement. It seems 
On each side of her wasa lady, chosen with | as if, to make such enormous piles of all sorts 
too much discernment ; and, at the back, the of wares, they must have exhausted the 
Prince Albert. His complexion grows lighter fecundity of the earth. There are spots 
and lighter, in proportion as embonpoint | where you walk on sugar of the isles, (con- 
raises and stretches the tissues of the skin; trasted, in the French mind, with beet-root 
at the same time, his forehead loses its locks, sugar) ; and the honied odour of the saccha- 
and the flower of youth is giving place to, rine produce, in this degree of concentration, 
prosaic maturity. You are less struck with} seizes you by the throat. Moreover, there 
the regularity of his features than with the are ee fruits, spices enough to convert 
air of good nature which distinguishes his the Lake of Geneva into gravy, and logwood 
countenance. The husband of the queen is, enough to dye it purple; spirituous liquors 
esteemed ; he was altogether sympathetic and cottons; perfumes and evil-smelling 
before the commencement of the Russian drugs. In short, the nose meets with its 
war ; he interests those who behold him for spectacles and its surprises. 
the first time, as would any man placed ina! You contemplate this commercial fairy- 
difficult position in which he acquits himself, land, beneath the shade of a forest of masts, 
with honour. He is reported to be affable; wending your way amongst clerks, casks, and 
and, far from seeking to make himself of im-| cables, on a —_ paved with plates of iron, 
rtance, he resists every temptation to put | which are polished and sometimes broken by 
is influence in a conspicuous light. Finally,| the wheels of drays. It is here, especially, 
he takes pains to show that his attention is that you form an opinion of the splendour, 
occupied with the progress of the Fine Arts,| the preponderance, and the wealth of this 
as well as of every institution that bears on| nation, a monstrous polypus, whose suckers 
social economy ; and to seek nobody’s favour | absorb the substance of every country, and 
on any other grounds than those of his mo-| whose body is here. But, almost imme- 
desty and his personal merits. Such conduct | diately, you meet with contrasts ; a couple of 
evinces great talent,and something better than | steps from this superabundance of everything, 
talent. In England, the positiongivento Prince you behold the deprivation of everything. 
Albert is more gravely appreciated than in After the prodigies of mercantile luxury, 
France, on Salic ground ; and yet, in France,| comes the hard and compulsory indolence of 
especially, is there a gallant man,ifonly he be want. The quarter Wapping, from the Lon- 
married, who is not more or less the husband | don Docks to the Senedl, is abandoned to 
of the queen ? | frightful indigence. You catch glimpses, in 


' 
' 


Monsieur Wey has doubts whether the | 


English take repose; but London never 
sleeps—except once a week, as he afterwards 
observes, on Sundays. Af every hour of the 


courts full of filth and fetid sheds, of whole 
families, haggard, in rags, out of health, and 
in a state of uncleanliness which turns your 
stomach. After you have seen the rags of 


day, the workshops are full, and the haunts | London, Callot’s sketches look like plates 
of idleness are thronged to overflowing. One from the Journal des Modes. A man enters, 
knows that the town contains three millions head-first, by some hole or other, into a net- 


|| Ofsouls ; and, nevertheless, one is surprised to | work of rags; he finds some point of issue 











Charles Dickens.] 
for each of his four limbs, and he is fitted 
with asuit of clothes. Of a pair of trowsers, 
there is sometimes nothing left, except a 
single button-hole ; the garment is philoso- 
phically put on ; the skin of these miserables 
is so bronzed, thickened, and tanned, that it | 
serves them as a vestment, as far as the eyes 
are concerned, and gives the illusion of dress 
to the passers-by. Providence, who, in this 
country, has put an ingot of gold into so} 
many breasts, has clad its children with a) 
skin of serge. Every mortal, accoutered in 
this fashion, and showing his naked flesh, 
would take it as a derogation to wear a night- 
cap, or a cap. They are crowned with a little 
bit of hat’; the same of women, even of 
beggars. 

Admire, on the cushions of that carriage- 
and-four, concucted by a postilion in silk, 
admire that young duchess, radiant with ele- 
gance. Give arapid glance at her spangled 
velvet cloak, a master-piece of Parisian art, 
In a fortnight the cloak will be made over to 
her children’s governess. (Query, whether 
the lady’s maid would allow of such an irre- 
gular transfer?) Fourteen months after-| 
wards, the cook will sell it for old clothes ; 
the article gets greasy while becoming more 
popular. Some stall-keeper will turn it, and 
display its brilliant wrong side. Then it will 
become faded, torn, unravelled, with flutter- 
ing wings, like a wounded bird. In this state, 
a mendicant will pick it up in the gutter, and 
while holding out her hand to the duchess 
for alms, will show her grace something 
which she will not recognise. But the poor| 
creature has received three-pence. That will 
buy bread? No; it will buy gin; and, in 
the evening, you will see her children naked, 
and grovelling on a heap of offal, gnawing 
outcast vegetables, raw carrots, and cabbage- 
stalks ; and then the whole family will go to 
rest upon a scanty layer of pulverised straw. 
The national delicacy banishes such scenes of 
famine to the distant shades of unseen quar- 
ters. An insufficient remedy. 

Before penetrating into the Tunnel, the 
subterranean bridge which passes under the 
Thames, we entered a tavern to cool our ex- 
terior, and to warm our interior with a cor- 
dial dram. People drank, standing around 
the counter; and a woman offered in the 
same basket, by way of refreshments, little 
Malta oranges, as well as cold sheeps’ feet, 
half-cooked, which she presented on the point 
of an iron fork, with a little salt in a 
paper. These light pastimes for the stomach 
are intended to charm the interval between 
meals; judge from this of the sufferings! 
which hunger must inflict on such magnani- 
mous appetites as the English possess. 





RE-TOUCHING THE LORD HAMLET. 





In the Tunnel—to which you descend by 
a round hole some hundred feet in circum-| 
ference, decorated with 
paintings, and flanked by a couple of stair-| 
cases—the necessity of earning a livelihood | 
gives rise to painful industries. When you 


bright coloured | 
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have entered the double gallery, whose 
vaults describe three quarters of a circle, 
the air becomes thick and chilly; a cold 
and humid vapour, laden with sepulchral 
miasms, shuts in the view at twenty paces’ 
distance, in spite of the light of a hundred 
and twenty-six gas burners. It seems as 
if one would be sure to die, if one spent a 
couple of hours in these hypogées (that is, 
under-earths ; but what will the Academy 
say to the word?) which distil water 
drop by drop, till it collects in black and 
slippery puddles. Between each pillar, there 
are shops, kept by quite young girls thus 
buried alive. Smiling and pale, they offer 
you glass articles, enchanted lunettes (kalei- 
doscopes, perhaps), panoramas of London, 
lots of small tinware, and foreign gewgaws. 
There are puppet-shows and performances 
on the accordion and the serinette in this 
subterranean passage; in short, they con- 
trive to exist in this dwelling of death. 
What maladies unknown to the land of 
sunshine, must germinate here! What a 
capital greenhouse for the production of 
morbific rarities! But liberty is opposed 
to the closing of these stalls, a measure in 
which the solicitude of the government 
would be doubly justified, in the interest 
both of the public health and the public 
morality ; for commerce here is only a pre- 
text for something less respectable. 

At this humane proposition to close the 
Tunnel bazaar, we take our leave of Mon- 
sieur Wey, with thanks and good wishes. 


RE-TOUCHING THE LORD HAMLET. 


THERE is a novel called the Hystorie of 
Hamblet, printed in sixteen hundred and 
eight for Thomas Pavier, the stationer in 
Corne-hill, of which only one known copy 
exists, and which novel or hystorie had 
been originally published, as we are credibly 
iiunel by Mr. Payne Collier, “ consi- 
derably before the commencement of the 
seventeenth century.”* It is to this novel 
that Shakspeare is believed to have been 
partly indebted—in other part, to the older 
play, generally attributed to Thomas Kyd, 
and which was acted and printed before 
fifteen hundred and eighty-seven. This novel, 
or rather hystorie, is a considerable improve- 
ment on the rough chronicle of Saxo-Gram- 
maticus, and shows how the refining hand of 
time ameliorates the incidents of old manners 
in the process of historical repetition, and 


| that a tale thrice told is in very many re- 


spects a different thing from one told only 
once. How the tale was told in Kyd’s Ham- 
let, we have now no opportunity of knowing ; 
but it must have presented much gentler 
features than the draught of it in the rude 
pages of the Danish chronicler, since this 


* See an article at page 372 of the prescnt Volume, 
entitied Touching the Lord Hamlet. 
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second version of the story has received much | 
softening in its details, and much philosophical 
illustration in the super-added reflections— 
in fact, had evidently been touched up for the 
sake of a moral application. It is preceded | 
with an argument, and attended with mar- 
ginal indices, all affecting the profound and 
solemn—setting forth how “the desire of 
rule causeth men to become traytors and 
murtherers,” with “the miserable condition | 
of such as rule over others,” and how) 
“ Romulus, for small or no cause, killed his 
brother:” adding thereto, the opinion of | 
Cicero, the ambitious and seditious orator of 
Rome, who, in his Paradoxes, “ supposed the | 
degrees and steps to heaven, and the ways to 
vertue, to consist in the treasons, ravish- | 
ments, and massacres committed by him that | 
first layd the foundations of that citty.” All 
this is but the prelude to other classical 
statements, concerning Tarquin the Elder, 
Servius Tullius, Absolon and David, and the | 
Sultans Zelin and Soliman ; concluding with | 
pertinent remarks on “the slowness of God’s 
udgments,” ventured on the authority of 

lutarch Opuscules, and which may be ac- | 
cepted as an apology for Hamlet’s own tardy 
manner of taking revenge for his father’s 
murder. 

I will now mark a few of the differences 
between the statements of Saxo-Grammaticus | 
and those of Belleforest, from whose Histoires | 
Tragiques the aforesaid novel or hystorie is | 
taken—premising that the novels of Belle- 
forest began to be published in fifteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four, and included the story 
of Amleth, under the following title: “ Avec 

uelle ruse Amleth, qui depuis fut Roy de 

annemarch, vengea la mort de son pere 
Horvvendile, occis par Fengon, son frere, et 
autre occurrence de son histcire.” 

The assumption of madness on the part of 
young Hamlet is dignified by the novelist 
with classic references, Accordingly we 
are instructed, that though the apparently 
demented nephew of the usurper “ had beene 
at the schoole of the Romane Prince, who, 
because hee counterfeited himselfe to bee a 
foole, was called Brutus, yet hee imitated his 
fashions and his wisdome.” He made indeed 
“sport to the pages and ruffling courtiers 
that attended in the court of his uncle and 
father-in-law ;” nevertheless, “the young | 
prince noted them well enough, minding one | 
day to bee revenged in such manner, that the 
memorie thereof should remaine perpetually | 
to the world.” For the justification of 
Brutus’ conduct we are then referred mar-| 
ginally to Titus Livius and Halicarnassus, | 
whom we are directed to read. Whereupon | 
to this instance, the author adds the example 
of King David, “that counterfeited the madde 
man among the petie kings of Palestina to 
preserve his life from the subtill practices of 
those kings.” I note these particulars be- 
cause in them are suggestions to the poet, 
whether Kyd or Shakspeare, for the dramatic , 
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elevation ot the subject. Shakspeare derived 
from such his notion of the famous scene 
between him and Ophelia (act three, scene 
one). Those who were of “quicke spirits,” 
and had begun to suspect that under Ham- 
let’s seeming “folly there lay hidden a greate 
and rare subtilty,” lost no time in counselling 
“the king.to try and know, if it were possi- 
ble, how to discover the intent and meaning 
of the young prince ; and they could find no 
better nor more fit invention to intrap him, 
than to set some faire and beawtifull woman 
in a secret place, that with flattering speeches 
and all the craftiest meanes she could use, 
should purposely seek to allure his mind.” 
But Hamlet had a friend, who, by timely 
warning, saved him from the snare. “He 
gave Hamblet intelligence in what danger he 
was like to fall, if by any meanes he seemed 
to obaye, or once like the wanton toyes and 
vicious provocations of the gentlewoman sent 
thither by his uncle. Which much abashed 
the prince, as then wholy beeing in affection 
to the lady, but by her he was likewise in- 
formed of the treason, as being one that from 
her infancy loved and favoured him, and 
would have been exceedingly sorrowfull for 
his misfortune, whome shee loved more than 
herselfe.” In all this (and more that I do 
not quote), we have the two episodes of 
Horatio and Ophelia distinctly foreshadowed. 
The scene of this incident is a solitary place 
within the woods, the one evidently in which 
Saxo-Grammaticus locates the absurd eques- 
trian adventure related by him, but for which 
Belleforest, like a true Frenchman, appears 
to have substituted an amorous temptation. 
That of Hamlet’s interview with his mother 
immediately follows; but there is, in his 
account, no Hamlet “dancing upon the straw, 
clapping his hands, and crowing like a cock ;” 
but the unfortunate counsellor of the king 
hides himself behind the veritable arras of 
the play. 

Yet the imitations of chanticleer are not 
altogether omitted; they are cunningly 
modified. Hamlet, “craftie and politique,” 
according to Belleforest, when “within the 
chamber, doubting some treason, and fearing 
if he should speake severely and wisely to 
his mother touching his secret practices, he 
should be understood, and by that means 
intercepted, used his ordinary manner of dis- 
simulation, and began to come like a cocke, 
beating with his armes (in such manner as 
cockes use to strike with their wings) upon 
the hanging of the chamber; whereby feel- 
ing something stirring under them, he cried, 
A rat, a rat!” &. The speech thereafter 
made by Hamlet to his mother is, in the 
novel and improved version, quite a finished 
oration, extending to several pages, and, with 
some coarseness, containing not a few poetic 
suggestions. The following paragraph is 
good % and reminds us of a passage in Milton, 
as well as of the comparison between the 
two brothers in Shakspeare’s tragedy. 


$$ 
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“It is licentiousness only that hath made | 
you deface out of your minde the memory of 


the valor and vertues of the good king, your 
husband and my father; it was an unbridled 
desire that guided the daughter of Roderick 
to imbrace the tyrant Fengon, and not to 
remember MHorvendile (unworthy of so 
strange intertainment), neither that he killed 


his brother traiterously, and that shee, being | 
his father’s wife, betrayed him, although he | 


so well favoured and loved her, that for her 
sake he utterly bereaved Norway of her 
riches and valiant souldiers to augment the 
treasures of Roderick, and make Geruthe wife 
to the hardyest prince of Europe; it is not 
the part of a woman, much lesse of a prin- 
cesse, in whome all modesiy, curtesse, com- 
passion, and love, ought to abound, thus to 
eave her deare child to fortune in the bloody 
and murtherous hands of a villain and 
traytor. Eruite beasts do not so, for lyons, 
tygers, ounces, and leopards fight for the 
safety and defence of their whelpes; and 
birds that have beakes, claws, and wings, 
resist such as would ravish them of their 
young ones; but you, to the contrary, expose 
and deliver mee to death, whereas ye should 
defend me. Is not this as much as if you 
should betray me, when you, knowing the 
perverseness of the tyrant and his intents, 
ful of deadly counsell as touching the race 


and image of his brother, have not once | 


sought, nor desired to finde the meanes to 
save your child (and only son) by sending 
him into Swethland, Norway, or England, 
rather than to leave him as a pray to youre 
infamous adulterer? Bee not offended, I 
praye you, Madame, if transported with 
dolour and grief, I speake so boldely unto 


you, and that I respect you lesse then duetie | 


requireth! for you, having forgotten mee, 
and wholy rejected the memorye of the 
deceased king, my father, must not be 
abashed if I also surpasse the bounds and 
limits of due consideration.” 

The queen’s reply to all this is not with- 
out a certain dignity. She assures her son 
that she had not once “consented to the 
death and murther of her husband ;” and 
Shakspeare credits her with this assurance in 
the second draught of his tragedy. Further, 
she cowplots with Hamlet in his purposes of 
revenge, 

The story of Hamlet’s voyage to England ; 


his behaviour there, and his return, with the | 


other matters to the end of his story, is much 
the same in both accounts: that, I mean, of 
Saxo-Grammaticus, and Belleforest. 
one thing must be especially noted. 
melancholy of Hamlet is in the novel-historie 
treated of by name, and the philosophical 
cause of it assigned—namely, his inclination 
for the supernatural. “For that in those 
dayes, the north parts of the worlde, living 
as then under Sathan’s lawes, were full of 
inchanters, so that there was not any yong 





thing therein suflicient to serve his turne, if 
need required ; as yet in those days in Goth- 
land and Biarmy, there are many that knew 
not what the Christian religion permitteth, 
as by reading the histories of Norway and 
Gothland, you maie easilie perceive ; and so, 
Hamlet, while his father lived, had bin 
instructed in that devilish art, whereby the 
wicked spirite abuseth mankind, and adver- 
tiseth him (as he can) of things past.” Here 
is, manifestly, the suggestion of the ghost, 
and of the hero’s suspicion, that 

“ The devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and, perhaps, 

Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with such spirits, 

Abuses me to damn me.” 

The following is the passage that cites his 
melancholy :— 

“It toucheth not the matter herein to 
discover the parts of devination in man, and 
whether this prince, by reason of his over 
great melancholy, had received those impres- 
sions, devining that, which never any but 
himself had before declared, like the philo- 
sophers, who, discoursing of divers deep 
points of philosophy, attribute the force of 
those divinations to such as are saturnists 
by complection, who oftentimes speake of 
things which, their fury ceasing, they then 
alreadye can hardly understand who are the 
pronouncers,” &c. 

Here we have the melancholy and philo- 
sophical prince and supernaturalist depicted 
to the life; and, furthermore, in passages 
which we have no room to cite, the subject 
enlarged upon and enforced by extended 
reasonings, arid historical examples in refer- 
ence to magical operations. Here, too, is 
|drawn out at full, what Shakspeare only 


' 








hints atin the matter of Ophelia ; that is, 


the want of self-control in Hamlet with 
regard to women. “This fault,” adds the 
novel-historian, “ was in the great Hercules, 
Sampson, and the wisest man that ever 
lived upon the earth, following this traine, 
therein impaired his wit; and the most 
noble, wise, valiant, and discreet personages 
of our time, following the same course, have 
left us many notable examples of their 
worthy and notable vertues.” In a word, 
the tragedy of Hamlet is written in the very 
spirit of the Hystorie; the events being 
restricted within dramatic limits, and the 
action sublimated by the working of the 
poetic genius dealing with prosaic and merely 





But | 
The | 


didactic materials, extracting their essence, 
and re-embodying it in a new and artistic 
form, of which beauty was the principal and 
a necessary feature. 





It may thus appear that it was not ata 
leap that the author of the tragedy of Ham- 
let effected his transit from the chronicle of 
Saxo-Grammaticus, but that there were 
intermediate stages, by which rude history 
became purified into philosophy, and was pre- 





gentleman whatsvever that knew not some-| pared for the high poetic purpose for which 
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it was finally destined. We thus see the 
spirit of Shakspeare, and perhaps of his pre- 
decessor Kyd, working not alone, but in com- 
munion with the spirit of the epoch in which 
they lived; while that spirit itself acknow- 
ledged its relationship with the past, and 


the various changes to which it had been} 


liable in its progress towards the state of 


perfection in which our poets found it. And| 
serves to explain the; 


this consideration 
immortality of those works which were the 
results of such influences, not by arbitrary 
creation of the poet, but as the growths of 
time, and the products of nature in the 
appointed order of her manifestations. 


SAND AND ROSES. 


Not many years ago, there came to take 
up his abode in one of the most unfrequented 
streets of the city of Cairo, between the 
Kara Meydan and the Tombs of the Kings, 
an individual of somewhat mysterious ap- 
pearance and deportment. It did not even 
clearly appear to what country he belonged, 
A tall cap of a peculiar shape, and a long 
gown of scarcely any shape answered, 
in a certain degree, to the popular concep- 
tion of a Persian; and as The Persian he 
was usually described by neighbours who 
took an interest in his proceedings. Zarouk, 
the black coffee-house keeper, used, it is 
true, sagaciously to remark, that the yel- 
low and sleek aspeet, dreamy eye, and 
sensual lip of the sons of Ajem, were all 
wanting in the stranger; that his counte- 
nance might have belonged to a true Masre 
(Caireen), and that his acquaintance with the 
subtleties of Arabic, and, indeed, with Egyp- 
tian slang, would be something marvellous 
in a foreigner. As Zaronk spoke with an 
unmistakeable Suidan brogue, and inter- 
larded his talk with phrases that seemed 
borrowed from the language of birds, these 
critical observations were never received 
without sarcasm ; though in the end people 
admitted them to be correct. The neigh- 
bouring barber several times wittily observed 
that there was on record a story of a blind 
man who offered himself as guide in a strange 
city, and accidentally went to the right 
place ; which anecdote, and an allusion to 
the infinite power of Allah, were considered 
exquisite satire on Zarouk. He had been too 
many times, however, shaved on credit by 
the barber to be able to get in a passion. 

The Persian--for so we may call the 
stranger until we get behind the scenes, and 
discover whether or not he merited the title 
—seemed to be suspiciously anxious to avoid 
public notice. He accosted the landlord of 
the house he ultimately occupied in a bazar- 
shop, came with him to inspect the premises, 
examined whether it was possible for neigh- 
bours to overlook his court-yard, complained 
that a full view could be obtained from the 
gallery of a neighbouring minaret, was 





| scarcely reassured when told that the said 


minaret belonged to a ruined mosque ; and, 
in short, took no pains to conceal that his 
chief object in living in that out-of-the-way 
place was concealment. The little luggage 
he possessed was brought on a camel from a 
distant wakalah ; and the porters who came 
with some simple articles of furniture were 
not admitted beyond the door, except in the 
case of one who had charge of a heavy divan, 
and who was almost insulted by a mob of 
inquisitive neighbours for saying that he saw 
nothing extraordinary in the-house. 

The Persian was not alone. He came ac- 
companied by a child some two or three years 





-| old, a negress, and a sturdy, stout Egyptian 


servant, about the middle age. 

“If he will not speak himself,” observed 
the barber to Zarouk, “it is quite certain 
that garrulity will be a quality of one of the 
retainers ; even when the child grows a little 
older it may also be made to talk.” 

All this sagacity was disappointed. The 
negress never appeared again, except when 
she leaned in her red jacket from the roof, 
looking towards the sunset ; or stood and 
chaffered for bread-cakes at the door. The 
child, also, was almost constantly confined, 
and only came out now and then to take a 
few steps up and down in the narrow shade 
of the house, holding on by the long, thin 
finger of the Persian. As for the Egyptian 
servant, by name Saleh, you might as well 
have tried to extract information from a 
tortoise ; for, when questioned directly or 
indirectly, he became as silent as that medita- 
tive reptile; and curiosity was abashed by 
his grave, reproving glance. In other re- 
spects he was sensible enough, going regu- 
larly to Zarouk’s coffee-house, being sedu- 
lously shaved every three days, and, in 
general, behaving like a man who wished to 
become popular. He might have aspired 
to the tyranny of the quarter, if he had not 
indulged in the criminal luxury of a secret. 

By careful computation, the barber, who 
was a wise fellow in his way, and bore the 

jname of Mohammed, discovered that there 
were current sixteen different answers to the 
question, “ What is the mystery of the Per- 
sian’s house?” Without counting the absurd 
suggestion of the seller of melon-pips, that he 
might be the pasha himself, desirous of ascer- 
taining what was the condition of his good 
subjects of that quarter, with a view of 
making them all a handsome present; or the 
romantic idea of the bread-woman, who had 
six children, though only twenty years of 
age, that he was a man of cannibal tastes, 
looking out for infants to satisfy his morbid 
| appetite. As is usual in such cases, however, 
|none of the guesses in which idle neighbours 
| indulged were anything like the truth. 
| Let us enter the dwelling of the supposed 
Persian, and examine what goes on there ; 
| and if, with this additional information not 
! vouchsafed to the barber, nor to Zarouk, nor 
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to the seller of melon-pips, nor to the bread- weeks or months, but years. The Persian 
woman, we find it impossible to arrive at a never pretermitted his nightly excursions ; 
rational conjecture as to the mystery, the and, although Zarouk once tried to follow 
existence of which is evident, we shall have him, no one ever learned whither he went. 


received a great lesson in modesty and reserve 
of thought. 


In the first place, it was quite evident, 
that the Persian had no occupation by which | 


to gain his living; and the inevitable in- 


ference was, that he must be a man of means. | 


These means, however, were small. The meals 
served up, morning and evening, by Saleh 
and the negress to the Persian and the boy 
—— we do not call his son) were very 

ugal ; for, although one said Aboni, and 
the other Ibni, it was easy to see with one 
eye that their relations were quite different. 
Even when the boy was only two or three 
years of age, ‘he Persian treated him with 
marked respect, and always served him first, 


under pretence of affection, but in reality | 


from a feeling of duty. 

There was little else beyond this circum- 
stance to notice in the actions of the inmates 
of the house. In all other particulars, mat- 
ters went on there very nearly as in other 


families similarly composed. Morning, noon, | 


and evening brought their meals; and after 
the last the boy was undressed and put to 
bed, whilst the Persian smoked his pipe and 
looked on at that ceremony. Then, however, 
there did seem something odd in the cireum- 
stance that, instead of retiring to rest, this 
said Persian had his lantern lighted, and 
invariably sallied forth, not to return for 
many hours. Such neighbours as were 
awake to observe his movements, saw the 
lantern go away in the direction of the 
Kara Meydan; and learned, from the club- 
arimed watchman, at what time it reappeared. 

Before he went, the Persian said to Saleh : 
“Keepa good guard, Saleh, and sleep with 
one eye open and one ear.” 


“Hader,” replied the Egyptian. “May! 


this night be more fortunate than the last !” 

Then the Persian went forth and performed 
his errand, and came back. 

“What news, O master ?” inquired Saleh, 
as soon as he had taken the stick and the 
lantern from the Persian’s hand. 

The question always excited a slight move- 
ment of irritation ; but, a little while after- 
wards, the answer would be given in a 
cheerful voice : 

“God is great and merciful! The longer 
the time of sorrow, the brighter will be the 
joy when it comes.” 

Saleh on this would shake his head, sigh, 
and repair silently to his couch, 

“T know that curiosity is forbidden, and 


Indeed, up to the present day, the gossips 
of that quarter know much less about 
the whole story than many inhabitants 
of distant places ; because very few profes- 
sionals have as yet become acquainted with 
the whole details. Mohammed-ibn-Davod 
| Es-Rasheedi seems indeed the only one whose 
version can be depended on. 
The boy harboured and protected by the 
| Persian, was, without doubt, remarkable in 
|every respect. The beauty of his counte- 
| nance and grace of his demeanour were unde- 
niable even from the earliest years. As he 
grew up, moreover, new perfections disclosed 
| themselves every day. By the time he was 
| ten years old the negress had come to view 
him as wisdom itself. Saleh admired him : 
even the Persian was sometimes astounded 
at his remarks. When he reached the age of 
fifteen he looked quite a man ; and was dis- 
tinguished by gravity of mind and elegance 
of manners. 
All this time the same mysterious way of 
living was persisted in. The whole family 
seemed perpetually in expectation of some 
event that did not happen. Saleh remained 
| taciturn with the neighbours ; and the Per- 
sian, regularly every evening, went out with 
his lantern, and returned disappointed. 
| From a very early period the youth, who 
was called Hassan, perceived that there was 
something abnormal in the way of life led in 
that house ; and at once, with childish frank- 
ness, questioned the Persian, and endeavoured 
| to ascertain the truth. 
“Tbni,” was the reply, “it is not proper 
that thou shouldst know the secret yet. In 
‘good time I shall be eager to tell thee. 
| Have patience, and indulge not in profitless 
curiosity.”. 
| The Persian was in every respect a good 
man, but his sagacity did not equal his good- 
ness. He felt the importance of concealment ; 
but knew not how to repress the eager desire 
for information natural to Hassan’s age. He 
| should have turned the youth’s attention 
| into other channels. 
| These things did not suggest themselves to 
‘him. Hassan was allowed or compelled to 
| pass the whole of his time in reading or me- 
ditation ; and no one observed that his fond- 
ness for the first occupation gradually dimi- 
' nished, and his propensity to indulge in the 
other became stronger every day. Woe to 





| him who, on the threshold of manhood, sud- 


denly pauses in the study of the instruments 


that chastisement waits on it,” the negress/ of future action, and begins to anticipate lif:, 

sometimes said to the Egyptian servant, “but | and to conquer obstacles in thought, which he 

I cannot help wondering what interest you; may, perhaps, never venture to confront in 

can have in this conspiracy.” The negress was! reality! Dreams should be fragments of the 

left in her ignorance by Saleh; who did not past, not yearnings for the future. He who 

eign to open his lips to satisfy or rebuke her. prophesies delight to himself may be recom- 
In this way time passed on; not merely pensed by perpetual sadness, 
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(Conducted by 


Hassan began then to indulge in this| was no disease of the body—wisely inferred 
dangerous occupation; and .was constantly|there might be a disease of the mind, and 
disturbed by recurring curiosity as to his own | recommended that Hassan should be sent 
history and prospects. After one or two/abroad, to wander in the desert and among 
attempts, he abandoned the hope of obtaining | the hills. This was what the youth wanted ; 
information from the Persian, and turned to|}and he immediately took advantage of the 
Saleh; from whom he received a grave| permission granted to him. 
rebuke. Being a youth of virtuous mind, he} We need not follow him in his walks 
was not much offended, and easily persuaded | amidst the Tombs of the Kings, and in the 
himself to admit that what was not told him| direction of the Valley of the Wanderings. 
it was not fitting he should know. They often lasted the whole day, and some- 

It is much easier, however, to make such an|times until late in the evening. Hassan 
admission than to act upon it. The thought} wished to accustom his friends not to expect 
that there was a mystery in his existence,! him at any precise hour, and without regard 
perpetually recurred to Hassan. It made him|to him, to resume their ordinary course of 
miserable. What if his own existence were | life. He had noticed that the evening expe- 
concealed with an evil motive ? What if some | ditions had been suspended during his illness ; 
dreadful conspiracy were in progress, in which | and, for his purpose, it was necessary that 





he was ultimately to be made an instrument ? 
The restlessness natural to his time of life 
found occupation in the discussion of this 
great topic. By degrees, encouraging in him-| 
self a suspicious frame of mind, he began 
to see everything in a very different light 
from formerly. All the actions of the Persian 
and of Saleh he jealously scrutinised. The 
discretion of the servant was taken to be an | 
admission of crime ; and the meditative hours 
of the master, often interrupted by a sudden 
start, were evidences of the workings of a 
guilty conscience. Every act and every word 
of these two men were made to conceal a 
poisonous meaning. 

The Persian and Saleh had often confiden- 
tial conversations on the altered demeanour 
of the young man. They thought they dis- 
tinguished the symptoms of incipient love ; 
and wondered to themselves who could have 
been the object that aroused it. 

“This, indeed, would be a misfortune,” 
said the Persian, sadly. 

“Tt is better not to speak to him of any- 
thing; but to contrive that he should re- 
main still more closely confined,” replied 
Saleh. 

The increased unwillingness exhibited to 
allow him to move abroad, gave fresh im- 
— to Hassan’s suspicion ; and at length 

e resolved not to remain prisoner any longer, | 


but'to find out by what dark projects he was! 
surrounded. The means which Hassan chose 
to attain his object were characterised by 
great cunning, and a certain perverseness/ other quality than goodness. When her im- 


which could scarcely fail to lead to evil results. 
Having once convinced himself that the 
Persian was his enemy, he felt it to be lawful | 
to employ all means to over-reach him. He 
began by feigning to be ill; and accepted, 
without remorse, the kind attentions and un- 


they should be continued. 

At length all things fell into their usual 
places: except that Hassan, not without 
some misgivings on the Persian’s part, be- 
came almost a stranger in the house. 

“We shall not restore him exactly as we 
wished,” said he, sadly. 

“Youth is difficult to guide,” replied 
Saleh ; “and it is no wonder Hassan begins 
to long for action. When placed on the 
level for which he is destined, he will have 
enough to think of.” 

“Blessings on thee for saying so,” said a 
gentle voice, coming Saleh knew not whence. 
He turned pale, and his teeth began to 
chatter ; for he thought he was in the pre- 
sence of some supernatural being. Both 
remained a long time silent, and as no other 
words were uttered by the strange voice, the 
Persian said : 

“She has departed ; but I must now con- 
fess to thee, Saleh, what thou dost not know. 
I should have confided in thee long before, 
had not my tongue been tied by a binding 
oath.” 

From this it appears that, up to that time, 
Saleh had known but a very small portion of 
Hassan’s history. Yet, when the story of 
Hassan was told, it did not seem so won- 
derful as Saleh had expected. The lad 
was the son of a great princess whose name 
is not usually mentioned by the narrator. 
She had secretly, in the absence of her 
father, married a young man’who had no 


prudence was discovered —or rather con- 
fessed ; for she fell on. her knees before her 
parent, and presented him with a new-born 
babe,—terrible was the anger which it ex- 
cited. Her father seized the husband she 
had chosen, cast him into a dungeon, and 





murmuring devotions of those who had so 
long protected him. Hassan felt the bad) 
effects of want of faith ; and was surprised 
and disturbed by finding his heart harden 
toward those he had once so loved. 

He did not, however, desist ; but continued 
to feign illness; until the learned doctor who 
was called in—having ascertained that there | 


denied that there had been any marriage. He 
would have slain the boy Hassan had not her 
confidant, whom we know as the Persian, 
contrived to take him away, and convey him 
for a time to a foreign country. In a couple 
of years he came back, and hired the house, 
where we have seen him living ever since, 
waiting for the accomplishment of destiny. 
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Hassan’s mother was a woman of strong 
resolution; but she could not over-ride her 
father’s will. What else could be done, 
however, she did. Whilst the Persian was 
away in Syria with her child, she maintained 
a constant secret correspondence with him. 
At length a letter was intercepted by her 
father, in which she expressed a longing 
desire to behold Hassan, and commanded the 
Persian to return. His anger was great ; but 
he did not show it except some time after, by 
saying: 

“Fatneh Hanem, go down on thy knees, 
and swear never to speak to that child of sin, 
or its father shall be at once slain in his 
dungeon. Let us make a covenant together. 
As long as the child is not spoken to by thee, 
and is ignorant of its parentage, he shall live. 
If thou deceivest me, the order of death shall 
be given.” 

In obedience to this compact, the Lady 
Fatneh abstained from speaking to the little 
Hassan when he was brought, according to 
her orders, by the Persian back to Cairo ; but 
she hired a house adjoining that in which she 
lived, and caused an opening to be made 
through the party-wall high up, so that she 
could come and look through, and gaze at 
her child. 

Thus had she seen him grow up. It was 
partly by her influence that the doctor had 
been impressed with the idea that exercise 
was necessary to Hassan. She first had 
divined that his mind was troubled; but it 
was not given her to divine what was the 
cause of his trouble. 

“ Wonderful are the ways of Providence !” 
said Saleh, when he had heard this story ; 
“and it is possible that happiness may yet be 
the sequel to misfortune. But now that I 
know so much, may I not know the secret of 
thy nightly wanderings ?” 

“When we were on our way back from 
Syria,” replied the Persian, “we rested at a 
caravanserai. I sat with the boy on my 
knees in the light of a lamp, and amused my- 
self by watching the smiles that rose from 
his young dreams. Suddenly an old man, 
with a beard white as a flake of snow that 
has not yet touched the ground, came and 
stood near, and looked at him and at me, 
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“ And thou hast waited, O master, all this 
time ?” exclaimed Saleh. 

“ And the old man has not come.” 

“ Perhaps the separator of companions has 
visited him.” 

“He did not say, ‘I will come if I live,’ 
but ‘I will come ;’ and as he was evidently 
a pious person, there is no doubt he was 
assured thereof.” 

These waiters on Providence then sepa- 
rated ; and it being now near the ashé, the 
Persian went forth in the direction of the 
Bab Yuweileh. 

It happened that that was the very even- 
ing on which Hassan had determined to put 
in practice his plan of espionage. {He was 
hiding under a porch when the Persian eame 
forth ; and having waited a moment came 
forth, also, and followed like a shadow. 

Another time the Persian, who was of a 
cautious temperament, would have looked 
around, and seen that his footsteps were 
dogged, and thus avoided coming disaster ; 
but he was more than usually absorbed in 
meditation. He remembered that during 
several evenings, when Hassan was ill, he 
had omitted to go to the rendezvous ; and he 
feared that the old man, in whose word he 
profoundly believed, might have come on 
one of those evenings. However, having 
prayed with his heart as he walked along, 
he became more calm ; and arriving near the 
Bab Yuweileh, sat down on the stone seat, 
which he had occupied at the same hour for 
so many years. 

His patience was at length rewarded. He 
had not sat many minutes before a tall 
negro bearing a huge lantern, appeared, 
coming very slowly down the street. Near 
behind him, supported under the arms by 
two servants, was’a very old man, whose 
white beard reached below his waist, and 





who looked to the right and to the left 
with keen, bright eyes. The Persian stood up, 
crossed his hands on his breast and waited. 
Presently the old man looked at him, and 
said, with a loud voice, 

“This is the hour I have wished for. Come 
forward, O, my friend !” 

Hassan, who had concealed himself in a 
dark place, wondered at what he saw, and 


and after a time, uttered a cry of wonder! strove to hear the words that were uttered, 
and love, and asked me my story, and pre-| After a while the old man drew the Persian 
vailed on me to tell it. I was fascinated by|out of hearing of the servants, towards 
him, and could not resist his wishes. Hej|the place where the youth was, and said, 
listened patiently, now and then struggling | thinking himself in a desert place : 

with great inward emotion ; and when | had} “Come here again to-morrow; and we 
ended, said to me, ‘There is no need for| will go to the postern-gate ofthe: harem ; 
despair. All will come right at last. Go| and when we have said ‘Sand and roses,’ he 
thou to Cairo, and obey the orders of the | who opens will conduct us into the presence of 
mother: and promise me this, that every|the boy’s mother. Then we will discuss 
night without fail, thou wilt go and sit for| what further it is necessary for us to do.” 
two hours after the ashé under the shadow| Hassan was at once convinced that it was 
of the Bab Yuweileh. I will come at last ;' of his mother they spoke, and felt marvel- 
and joy shall succeed to sorrow.’ So saying, lously indignant that he should have hitherto 


he stooped and kissed the child on the cheek, | been kept in ignorance — - wr existence. 
“T will go and say ‘Sand and roses,’ at 


and went his way.” 
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the gate,” said he to himself, “and enter, and | covered, but unmutilated. It seemed to have 
throw myself at her feet, and say to her, | belonged to a man in the prime of life. 


‘ Mother, why hast thou deprived me so long | 
of thy embraces ?’” 


“Tt is difficult even for a father,” said the 


old man, “to recognise in manhood the 


Full of the idea Hassan returned to the offspring he has left in early youth; but my 


house ; and, having arrived there before the 
Persian, retired to rest. No one suspected 
that he had become possessed of a portion 


heart tells me this should be my son. I have 
Jaboured and schemed, and prayed, and had 
visions, in vain. This should have been the 


of the great secret ; not even the mother, | night of our re-union; and we are re-united 


who leaned forward as soon as he was 


indeed, but not as was promised. Some 


asleep, and threw dear, loving glances and | accursed one has crossed our path and 


blessings upon him. 
Next evening Hassan was at the foot of the | 


blighted our hopes.” 


As the old man spoke to the Persian, who 


— wall of the harem waiting breathlessly | looked on in speechless amazement, the pos- 


or some one to come and open. He remained 
there until patience was nearly exhausted. | 
At last he saw a light coming along the 
street. Presently it stopped and went out, and 
he knew that the old man and the Persian 
were approaching cautiously. At that mo- 
ment the postern door was opened suddenly : 

“What is the word?” said a voice. 

“Sand and roses.’” 

“Then come in quickly,” said the voice ; 
“for there are inquisitive people skulking 
along the wall.” The door was closed just 
as the Persian and the old man came up. 

“This is very strange,” said the old man. | 


|a distant part of the city. 


tern gate was once more opened, and some 
one was violently thrust forth. It was Hassan ; 
who threw himself on the dead body, weep- 
ing, and not uttering a word. The old man 
now made a signal, and his servants, who had 
been waiting near, came forward, They took 
up the corpse, and moved away with it. 
Allremained silent ; and, if their movements 
were watched, no one made a sign. 

An hour afterwards the servants and the 
Persian, and Hassan, and the old man, 
entered, bearing the body, a large mansion in 
No one cared to 
enquire of the wretched son in what manner 


“TI begin to beafraid. Some one went in just this ill-timed curiosity had been betrayed to 


now.” 
“Let us wait,” replied the Persian, whom 
long experience of disappointment had made 





patient. 

They sat down and waited. Time passed 
and no one came; nor was there a sound of 
living thing within. 

“This is the time for me to tell thee who 1 
am,” said the old man, in a sad and for- 
boding tone, “otherwise thou mightst never 
know.” 

“Ts there misfortune coming ?” asked the 
Persian, wrapping his cloak around him ; for 
either the night was cold, or he began to 
shiver with fear. 

“The boy Hassan, whom thou 
watched over,” proceeded the old man, “ is the 


hast | 


the prince. It was evident that an interview 
had taken place between him and his mother ; 
who had broken her oath, carried away by 
affection. The long-threatened revenge had 
followed immediately. 

The story does not say that Hassan was 
reproached in words for the misfortune his 
untimely inquisitiveness had caused ; but it 
does say that his father and grandfather were 
buried in one tomb on one day. Shortly after- 
wards there was a magnificent funeral for the 
daughterofthe princessofthecountry. Hassan 
looked upon ail these misfortunes as punish- 
ments by Heaven, justly inflicted upon him. 
He retired with the Persian to a lonely place 
in the desert, and spent the rest of his life in 
devotional exercises; by which he hoped to 


son of my son; who now, for twenty years,|atone for the recklessness with which he 


has been a prisoner within those walls. 
were separated long—long ago; and there 
was a prophecy against our meeting . 
The old man was about to tell the story of 
his separation from his son, when a loud 





shriek of pain resounded within the harem. | 
Soon after, as they looked up, a red light | 


flashed from a terrace on the summit of the 


lofty wall ; something was hurled over ; it | 
fell heavily to the ground. Then all became | 


dark again, and silent. 

“We had better light our lantern and see 
who it is that has fallen,” said the old man 
calmly. “TI think that all is over.” 

They lighted the lantern and went towards 
an object that lay at the foot of the wall. 
It was a human form. The face was un- 
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We | had jeopardised the existence of all who were 
near and dear to him. 
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